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AUTHOR'S NOTE.— The first Section of 
this book was published in The ImprirU for 
June 1913. The rest has not been printed 
before. I am indebted to Mr. Sydney Walton, 
Secretary of the Simplified Speling Sosieti, 
for the loan of a useful collection of tracts on 
Spelling Reform. The two Plates of Alpha- 
bets were drawn from my rough sketches by 
Mr. Edward Pay. 
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I. REFORMS OF TYPE.— Reverence is a quaUty 
too rare and precious to be squandered where it is 
not deserved. While the ancient constitution of this 
country is falling in ruins about our ears, to give 
place to a new order, the outcome of which is fore- 
seen by none and distrusted by many, it seems an 
anomaly and a pity that anything so obviously 
defective and so easy to reform as the means by 
which we translate our spoken words into the silent 
language of books, should pass as something sacred, 
untouched and until recently almost uncriticized. 
That its defects are obvious and that simple but 
important remedies are easy, is what I shall try 
to show to those who may not have noticed it 
themselves. 

The subject springs naturally into two branches, 
first the signs or characters by which sounds are re- 
presented to the eye — our alphabet and type — ^and 
secondly the combination of those characters into 
groups representing the sequences of sounds called 
words, our accepted system of spelling. Of these 
two the latter has, as most readers are no doubt 
aware, been recently the subject of acute and very 
effective criticism. For the past half -century or 
more English spelling has been much discussed both 
in this country, where a Spelling Reform Association 
was active in the seventies of last century, and in 
the United States, where improvements have been 
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2 REFORMS OF TYPE 

suggested and some few adopted. In England, 
after falling somewhat into abeyance, the question 
has now again been brought forward. In 1908 a 
society was formed by some^^|>rominent English 
scholars, including the late Professor Skeat, to 
advocate a more thorough spelling reform. The 
Simplified Speling Sosieti, as it is called, has 
proposed a scheme on very practical lines, which 
involves the least possible disturbance of the exist- 
ing system and which may be readily mastered by 
educated people so far as reading goes, and by some 
probably for writing as well, in the hour or so 
required for a perusal of the little book in which it 
is contained. Many would find this more interest- 
ing than any twenty novels of the day, but at the 
worst it is a trifling trouble, and few I think who 
undertake it and give the question serious considera- 
tion, would deny that whatever may be the imper- 
fections of the scheme, it is immeasurably better 
than the system which now for our tribulation 
misrepresents on paper the words of our mother 
tongue, and to the mastering of which precious 
years of our childhood have to be devoted. 

But though I shall have something to add later 
on this branch of the subject, it is not on it but on 
the other, the alphabet and the common printing 
type, that I now wish to comment. These are 
hardly touched by the scheme of the Simplified 
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Speling Sosieti, who advisedly refrain from any 
avoidable tampering with either. Their proposals 
might be adopted as a whole without any alteration 
of alphabet or type other than the disuse of the 
letters K Q and X, which would be abandoned as 

I II r ■ . J. _ _■■■ . 1 II i r Ml I ■ ■ « I i n - I 1 ■ li i m l ■* " 

superfluous. But our printed alphabet seems to 
me to be little less open to objection than our spell- 
ing, and just as the Sosieti show that great improve- 
ments of spelling might be made without altering 
type or alphabet, so also might small but important 
improvements of type and alphabet be made in- 
dependently of spelling reform. Best probably 
would be that the two reforms should proceed 
together, but of that later ; here I will shortly set 
down the chief defects of type and alphabet. 

Firstly we are commonly said to have an alphabet 
of 26 letters, but as each of these has two forms, the 
capital and the small, we have in reality two series 
of letters to represent one and the same series of 
sounds. Of these the small letters constitute the 
great bulk of ordinary printed matter, the capitals 
being used only as initials at the beginnings of 
sentences and of certain words, and for titles head- 
ings and similar purposes. True, there is a general 
resemblance between each capital letter and its 
corresponding small form, so that the two have not 
to be quite independently learnt, but in some cases 
as A a and G g the shapes are quite different. Other 
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pairs seem as if expressly designed to deceive. 
Little d for instance differs from big D in having 
the curve on the left side of the stem, while little b 
resembles big D in having it on the right, and is 
more like to it than to big B, being indeed a big D 
with the stem prolonged. It may be only fancy, 
bub I think I have dim memories of childish troubles 
arising from this curious discrepancy. At all events, 
as each character must be separately memorized, 
it is pure waste of every man's time to have two 
characters for any sound. Only in the case of eight 
letters, as in C c and o, is the likeness exact, and 
to these may be added I J K and U, the two forms 
of which are like enough, so that it is impossible to 
know one without knowing both. There remain 14 
pairs of unlike characters, and it would therefore be 
nearer the truth to say that we have an alphabet of 
40 different characters, of which 28 go in pairs and 
are used to represent 14 different sounds, while 12 
other sounds are represented by one character only, 
used in two sizes in the same text for what are 
called capital and small letters. Reformers often 
comment on the cruelty and waste incurred by 
inflicting our inconsistent spellings on the growing 
minds of children, and they do so with good reason. 
But somewhat unreasonably they fail to notice the 
mischief of imposing on the infant mind the task of 
memorizing an alphabet having 35 per cent, of useless 
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characters. Why all this unnecessary duplication ? 
The simple remedy for the anomaly would of course 
be to abandon entirely one set of characters or the 
other, and where we now use capitals to use the 
same characters as for the rest of the text, but to 
make them either larger altogether, or taller with 
equal breadth, or broader with equal height, or to 
design them with a thicker line, so as to give a 
blacker and heavier effect. But there is, as I think, 
a better plan than these, which will be mentioned on 
a later page. The alphabet would thus be rid at 
one blow of 14 useless characters, and 26 would 
become the real instead of the nominal number of 
characters to be learnt. 

Secondly as musical notation is contained in 
spaces between lines of which five are marked, so is 
ordinary print contained in three spaces between 
four lines, but of these none are marked, unless in 
copy-books and the like. The result is that, exclud- 
ing capitals, we have as regards shape four classes of 
letters in use ; those which lie in the middle space as 
a ; those which cover the two upper spaces as b d ; 
those which cover the two lower as g p ; and j, 
which stands in a class by itself as spreading over all 
three spaces ; in which however it is joined by italic 
/ in some founts of type though not in all. Letters 
of the fibrst three classes are technically known to 
printers as short ascenders and descenders. Whether 
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there is a corresponding name for j I do not know. 

There is no apparent advantage in this arrangement, 

and it involves a great waste of space, which is a far 

more important matter than it might at first be 

^-thought. It would be far better to have every letter 

contained in one or at most two spaces. If in one, 

then every letter should cover the whole of it from 

f top to bottom ; otherwise it is smaller and less 

legible than it might be. If in two, then of course 

one of them would be reserved for use only where we 

now use capitals, which would thus appear simply 

as larger letters projecting either above or below the 

rest of the line. This condition would be readily 

fulfilled by abandoning the small letters and retaining 

only our present capitals, which all conform to this 

rule except Q ; and Q could easily be brought into 

conformity. The substitution of capitals for small 

letters would result in a wider space between line 

and line, giving a better appearance to the print and 

, saving eyesight. Or of course in cases where space 

I is of the greatest value as in the daily papers, the 

I lines could be considerably closed up without danger 

I of interference. It is worth noting that a similar 

reform has already been adopted in the case of 

numerals. 326 used to be printed 326, but now 

there are in most founts of type no ascenders or 

descenders among the numerical figures. It is 

apparently to its recognized superiority that the 
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new style of numerals owes its surviyal. An inci- 
dental benefit accruing from the disuse of the small 
letters would be the riddance of that grotesque 
ungainly letter, little g, which is quite out of keeping 
with the rest, looking much more like a crushed wasp 
than a rational character! Another and perhaps 
more considerable gain would be the disappearance 
of those wretched dots over i and j. 

The third great fault of ordinary print lies in the 
designs of the letters, which are objectionable on two 
main grounds. In the first place, they are composed 
for no reason or at all events no use of thick and thin 
lines. According to a writer in the Printing Number 
recently issued by The Times, and since republished 
as a book, to which I shall more than once refer, there 
is at present a tendency which he deplores, to make 
the ' hair-lines ' thinner than ever, those founts of 
type in which the difference between thick and thin 
strokes is least being said to have ' old-style * and 
the others ' modem ' faces. If however this is so, it 
would seem that many modem books are printed 
with type of old-style faces, as they show no great 
or at all events no extreme difference between the 
thick strokes and the thin. But there ought to be 
no difference at all, as it seems certain that the 
greatest legibility is to be obtained only by equal 
thickness throughout. A second and as I think a 
greater objection to the shapes of letters is that so 
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jtmany of them are lavishly fitted with what I may 
[perhaps be allowed to call tags lugs and bobs. 
Technically they are called serifs cat's-ears and tail- 
dots, but these names impart to them none of their 
proper elegance. I mean of course those sharp toes 
and spurs that end the feet of so many letters, and 
the horizontal spikes on their heads and shoulders, 
which look as if designed to help them stand fast in 
their ranks and keep their neighbours at a proper 
distance ; and the barbs and dots at the points and 
ends of others. Like medideval knights our letters 
are armed cap-&-pie against all comers. This is 
perhaps not surprising, as both are products of the 
Middle Ages. But while knights are now as comfort- 
ably clad as aldermen, men's thoughts must still 
masquerade in the panoply of a tournament before 
they can venture on their quest to the minds of 
others, or tilt against old abuses. It is to be regretted 
that serifs and other such trappings have not passed 
into oblivion with the pauldrons and soUerets which 
they so much resemble. They have certainly no 
use, and if intended for ornaments, they are to my 
mind tawdry and offensive fijiery, and should be 
ruthlessly shorn away. They diminish the space 
between letter and letter, tending to melt one into 
another and to confuse the eye, making the print 
considerably less legible than it would be in their 
absence. Being, as I suppose, survivals of the natural 
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marks resulting from the entrances and exits of the 
writer's pen, they are now mere vestigial relics of 
organs long since disused — ^matter in the wrong place, 
harbouring the microbes of eye-strain headache and 
presbyopia. To quote again from the author in 
The Times : * From the writers' (he means surely 
the readers') point of view the most artistic type is 
that which is the most legible. It is a curious thing 
that that type which is generally considered the 
most beautiful, namely the Greek lower-case (that 
is, the small letters), has been found, after recent 
exhaustive experiments conducted on scientific lines, 
to be by far the most legible.' If this is so, I for 
one do not find it surprising, nor think the chief 
cause far to seek. A glance at a Greek text will 
show all who are not scholars enough to know it 
without, that the small letters have not one serif 
tail-dot or cat's-ear among them. And to this is to 
be added that though they are composed of thick 
and thin strokes, the difference between these is less 
than in normal Roman type. The remedy is obvious 
and easy, to abolish all serifs and the like, and to use 
in the formation of letters a uniform thickness of 
line. There is however a purpose for which serifs {? 
might reasonably be retained, and that is the indica- 1 
tion of capitals. Lettera with serifs but otherwise! 
exactly like the rest in size and all would be quite 
sufficiently distinguished, and owing to the small 
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proportion of capitals in ordinary print, perhaps 1 or 
2 per cent, of the text, there would not be enough 
serifs to give annoyance. has no serifs, but could 
easily be given a somewhat similar mark on each 
side. 

Now as the reader will no doubt have perceived, 
all the three above-suggested reforms together 
might be achieved in a very simple and conserva- 
tive way. The characters which I venture to think 
should be used for ordinary print are not new. They 
are already in existence and have been called by 
many names, mostly inappropriate, as Gothic 
Grotesque Stoneletter Sans-serif Egyptian and 
Doric. Most, if not all, of these apply not only to the 
capitals but to the corresponding series of small 
letters. Perhaps the last two are best for my purpose 
as indicating a certain massive simplicity of design 
which belongs to the capitals only, and of the two 
Dori c is preferable as not suggesting hieroglyphics. 
It is these characters that are used under the stress 
.of necessity whenever the desire for legibility is 
: urgent. In a calendar the date is printed 12 
i DECEMBER in letters all capitals, all of equal 
height, all composed of strong black lines of even 
thickness and stripped entirely of meretricious 
ornament. This is because it is intended to be 
legible at a distance, perhaps at the further end of 
a long room. For similar reasons these characters 
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are often .used in the tables of fares placed in omni- 
buses, for the names of railway stations, on the tapes 
of * tickers,' which roughly print a message sent by 
a telegraphist at the other end of the wire, and in 
many oases for advertisement. They also sometimes 
serve in dictionaries and catalogues, where different 
types are applied to different purposes, for the 
words which are intended to catch the eye, and are 
therefore distinguished by their greater legibility 
For legibility, though chiefly dependent on greater 
size of letters, is also much affected by choice of type. 
Now surely in all newspapers and in all ordinary 
books, just as much as in calendars and tables, 
print is to be regarded as an instrument only, not 
as an object in itself, and therefore the goal of the 
printer's ambition should be the greatest possible 
legibility consistent with the size of type used ; 
that size being of necessity based on compromise 
between two important ends, legibility and economy 
of space. How far we are from the realization of 
any such ideal, may be gathered from the writer in 
The Times. * Unfortunately,' he says, * it is not only 
the author, printer, binder and publisher, but even 
the punch-cutter, straining after a hair-line that 
stops just before invisibility, ably seconded by the 
pressman who scantily inks these light faces with a 
hard ink-roller, that all combine against the needs 
of the reader.' Just before invisibility ? For some 
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of us perhaps just after it. What a state of things 
is this, when all combine against the very needs they 
should subserve ! But the words need not be taken 
too seriously. There is no conspiracy. What the 
author printer bmder and publisher are striving 
for is economy, which within limits is right. The 
pressman must be careful not to ink too heavily for 
fear of smearing, and it is perhaps a proper but un- 
thinking pride in his art that makes the punch-cutter 
strain after next-to-invisible hair-lines. To those 
who do not know who the punch-cutter is, he may 
be described on the model of the house that Jack 
built : This is the man that cuts the punch that 
strikes the matrix that shapes the type that com- 
poses the forme that impresses the flong that moulds 
the plate that prints the page that you read. Such 
is the process of modem printing for newspapers at 
least, if not also for books. The forme is the body 
of assembled type, and the aptly named flong seems 
to be much like a large poultice, soft at first to take 
the impress of the forme, and then hardened to 
serve as mould for the molten metal which forms 
the stereotype plate. So the punch-cutter stands 
at the root of the plant ; in matters of type he is 
the spring and origin of all good and evil. And 
instead of striving for legibility he strains after a 
hair-line, and what is worse after serifs and cafs- 
ears. The avoidable injury done to our eyesight 
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by these means cannot be calculated^ but it is 
certainly great. 

The exclusive use of Doric capitals would involve 
some minor changes. Italics would be abandoned, 
for, as in the case of small Roman letters, there is 
really no reason for using different characters for 
the words or passages which have to be distinguished. 
All that is necessary is to modify the common type 
by giving it the forward slope which is the prominent 
feature of Italics. A serif-less type so modified is 
already in existence, but I do not know that it is 
ever used with upright Dorics in the same way as 
Italics with Roman type. Punctuation also would 
have to be modified, at least if the type should be 
rigidly confined within a single space, as the comma 
drops below the line. A stop placed immediately 
below the upper line would serve as well, or the 
comma could be a little raised. The semi-colon 
could be abandonee^ in favour of the colon, there 
being no practical difference between the two in 
modem punctuation, and no need for both. The 
apostrophe might perhaps be abandoned without loss, 
as the context always shows whether a final s is to 1 
signify possession or plurality or both. It may 
however be needed to indicate letters omitted, and 
its retention involves no difficulty, as it is already 
placed within the single space when used with 
capitals. Inverted commas have always seemed 
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to me a very poor device to indicate quotations. 
Much better is the sort of double bracket used 
in France^ for instance in Messrs. Nelson's cheap 
edition of Victor Hugo's works. Better still 
perhaps would be a modified type having a back- 
ward slope to match the forward slope of italics ; 
but it might be objected to as overburdening the 
compositor's case of type and the type-setting and 
type-casting machines. 

One still smaller reform I must add to the fore- 
going. Surely thousands of readers must have 
wondered why year after year we go on writing and 
printing the U that follows Q. As Q never appears 
without this appendage it is evident that no possible 
misunderstanding could result from cutting it off and 
using Q alone to represent the double sound of CW 
or KW now denoted by the two. No doubt the 
saving of space would be trifling, but why waste any 
at all ? At first the widowed Q would look queer and 
awkward, but after three weeks the absence of the 
useless U would cease to awaken curiosity. And 
there are other typographical reforms which might 
be made and would pave the way for a reform of 
spelling. These will be noticed in subsequent pages. 

All these are modest reforms of printing, aiming at 
simplification and perhaps deserving rather to be 
called mere improvements of style. Any one of 
them might be adopted independently of the others. 
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If there are good reasons which I have failed to see 
for using characters which spread over three spaces 
instead of lying all in one^ it would still presumably 
be an improvement to have one character only for 
each sound of the alphabet, using instead of capitals 
a small letter enlarged. And if this reform be rejected, 
still the abolition of hair-lines serifs and the like 
encumbrances would be a great advantage. There 
is no question of compulsion. Nobody would be 
asked to learn a single new letter, and no authority 
would be wanted to enforce a change. I am not 
addressing officials or politicians but only readers and 
reasoners. All that is needed for a trial is that an 
author of sufficient repute and his publishers and 
printers should combine to print a new book or re- 
print an old one in Doric capitals. Or if the book 
were old enough, no author's consent would be 
required. Would such a book command a smaller 
sale than if printed in the common style ? It is 
difficult to see why it should. Perhaps as a novelty 
it might even sell the better. 

Some may doubt perhaps whether anything covJd 
well be more legible than a modem book well printed 
in type of a good size and read in a good light. But 
many books and especiaUy papers are hastUy printed 
on poor paper in poor type of small size, and read in 
bad light under difficult conditions ; and with them 
even the smallest gain in clearness of type is of great 
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importance. I may refer too to the scientific inquiry 
mentioned by The Times, which is said to have shown 
as a fact that the Greek text is much more legible 
than ours. 

Then there is the saving of space. Roughly it 
may be said that every line of ordinary modem 
print absorbs a height of four equal spaces, of which 
three are actually occupied by the type and the 
remaining space serves as an interval between that 
line and the next. Calculating on this basis it is 
clear that by confining the type to a single space we 
should save two out of every four spaces, or 60 per 
cent, of the whole area. That is, twice as much 
matter as before would go into a page. Probably 
however the width of the space occupied by the 
short letters in most cases exceeds that of the other 
three, so that the saving would be less. Perhaps it 
might be estimated at 30 per cent, or three-tenths 
of the whole space used. This would mean the re- 
duction of a book from 600 to 360 pages without 
reducing the size of type, without diminishing the 
small clear space between line and line, into which 
ascenders and descenders do not intrude, and with 
as I believe a great increase in legibility owing to 
the simpler style of the letters and the absence of 
serifs and hair-lines. Surely a saving of something 
like 30 per cent, in the paper used if in nothing else 
should be a tempting economy to the producers of 
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the excellent ' Libraries ' or collections of ancient 
and modem books in handy sizes^ of which we have 
now so many. 
^^\} It is often said and still more commonly assumed 

of such matters as this that they should be left to 
the experts, but here is a subject which m spite of 
some notable efforts at interference has been left in 
the hands of the experts since its invention, and see 
to what they have brought us, when the writer in 
The TimeSy in words which are significant enough 
though not to be literally understood, can represent 
author printer publisher and punch-cutter as all 
conspiring against the readers' interests. Reform 
in this as in everything must come from the outside. 
A visit to an exhibition of beautifully printed books 
shows that in most printers' eyes the printed 
alphabet is something in all essentials perfect, and 
incapable of improvement except by further 
elaboration of serif and hair-line. I need hardly 
say I have no wish to belittle the great attempts 
of some printers, and especiaUy of Morris, to pro- 
duce ornamental type and make the letterpress of a 
book a thing of beauty in itself, fit to accompany 
beautiful pictures and borders. But clearly such 
things are not for the million. My present point of 
view is that of the utilitarian pure and simple, from 
which print appears only as a means to an end, the 
dissemination of thought and knowledge throughout 

B 
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the world. ' Our echoes roll from soul to soul and 
grow for ever/ said Tennyson, thinking I suppose of 
the utteranoes of poets. If they do so, it is by means 
of printed words, which for this purpose assume an 
(importance greater even than that of speech. To 
I this end type and alphabet should be simple to learn, 
\ easy to read, and unwastef ul of space ; in all of which 
respects our Roman type has faults which could 
easily be amended. Looking at old printed books 
the only changes I can find to have been made since 
1650 are the abandonment of the capital with which 
every noun-substantive at one time began ; which 
would seem to be a writer's rather than a printer's 
reform ; and the disuse of the long s, and by conse- 
quence of certain Unked letters, or as they are now 
called ligatures, in which two or three letters form one 
type. Several of these, in which long s was a con- 
stituent, have disappeared, and two other ligatures 
ct and st have also gone. If perfection has really 
been attained such conservatism is good, but if not, 
the matter should be taken out of the experts' hands, 
and after patient acceptance for nearly 600 years of 
such mercies as the printer has vouchsafed to him, 
the reader, whose interests are paramount, should 
at last make himself heard. 

But granted that these alterations are improve- 
ments they are such small matters, it may be said, 
as not to be worth troubling about. The objection 
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seems to me to show a lack either of arithmetic or 
of imagination. It overlooks the great fact which 
experience and science constantly join in forcing 
upon our minds, that many a little makes a muckle. 
The importance of the little is infinite. Readers 
nowadays are legion, and the very smallest benefit 
to each, multiplied by their numbers and by that of 
the hours they spend in reading, would run into a 
mighty product. Besides, the smaller an improve- 
ment is the easier is it to test, and to adopt if 
proved to be good. 

But perhaps an example may be more telling than 
argument. For comparison let us print a passage 
in the two styles side by side : 

All things whatsoever may all things whatsoever may 

be divided into two sorts, be divided into two sorts 

those that are and those those that are and those 

that are not within our that are not within our 

own power. Of the former own power, of the former 

sort are our opinions and sort are our opinions and 

notions of things, our notions of things our 

affections, our desires, and affections our desires and 

our aversions. And in our aversions and in 

short all our actions of short all our actions of 

every kind are in our own every kind are in our own 

power. POWER. 

In the above passage the Doric capitals used are q| 
the same height as the short letters of the R^an 
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type, but the lines are not closed up so as to take 
advantage of the space gained. Let us now print a 
passage in which they are so closed up : 



BUT OUR BODIES P088E88I0N8 
REPUTATIONS PREFERMENTS 
AND PLACES OF HONOUR AND 
AUTHORITY AND IN SHORT 
EVERYTHING BESIDES OUR OWN 
ACTIONS ARE THINGS OUT OF 
OUR OWN POWER. 



But our bodies, possessions, 
reputations, preferments, 
and places of honour and 
authority, and in short 
everytJg besides our own 
actions, are things out of 
our own power. 



It will be seen how considerable is the space 
gained. Finally, let us print a passage in which 
this space is utilized by the employment of a larger 
type: 



The things in our own 
power are in their nature 
free, not capable of being 
countermanded or hin- 
dered : but those that are 
not in our power are feeble 
servile Uable to opposition 
and not ours but anothers. 



THE THINGS IN OUR OWN 
POWER ARE IN THEIR 
NATURE FREE, NOT CAP- 
ABLE OF BEING COUN- 
TERMANDED OR HINDER- 
ED: BUT THOSE THAT 
ARE NOT IN OUR POWER 
ARE FEEBLE SERVILE LI- 
ABLE TO OPPOSITION AND 
NOT OURS BUT ANOTH- 
ERS. 



These passages I leave to speak for themselves. 
A word of caution however concerning the type. 
While the Doric capitals are conspicuous not only 
for simplicity but also for massiveness, it is in the 
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former that their virtue lies. Of course within 
limits thickness of line and the consequent blackness 
increase legibility, but when exaggerated beyond 
these they have the opposite effect, and in present 
practice this is often done. The lines of Doric 
capitals are often so thick as to make the eyes of 
A and B and the gaps between the teeth of E too 
small, with a tendency to become invisible. The I 
just proportions for different types between thick- 
ness of line and size of letter are capable of being 
ascertained, and should then be observed. Probably^ 
in many well-printed modem books they are closely 
approached in the thick strokes of the type, though 
not of course in the hair-lines. Another feature of 
the Doric style is the angularity of many letters, but 
here again there is no reason for preserving what is 
probably a defect. As long as their essential shapes | 
are kept, there is no reason against such modification \ 
of the letters as would bring them somewhat nearer i 
to the flowing lines of the Greek. An A would not ; J 
be less easily recognized if its head were somewhat > 
rounded and its legs a little bowed. On the contrary, 
the resulting enlargement of the eye would probably 
increase its visibility. As long as E keeps its three 
forward-pointing teeth, its back might as well be 
round as square, indeed as I think, better. In a ; 
word, granted the superiority of Doric capitals to ; 
ordinary Roman type, there is no reason to think 
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them perfection. In their improvement by simplifi- 
cation always with a view to legibility there lies^ as 
I conceive, a wider and more promising field for 
aesthetic effort than has hitherto been found in the 
ancient cult of the cat's-ear and serf -like submission 
to the serif. Great liberties are often taken with the 
alphabet for purposes of advertisement. It is only 
in its common and vastly more important use in 
books and papers that it seems to be regarded as 
taboo, something not to be touched. I submit that 
it has no good claim to such reverent treatment. 
The early printers who introduced metal types 
simply used the materials that came to theur hands 
as best they could. The Roman capitals were 
apparently derived by writers from the letters used 
by masons for inscriptions on stone, and bequeathed 
by them to the printers with little alteration, while 
the small letters, originally the same, had been 
greatly altered in the course of centuries by a gradual 
adaptation to the exigencies of penmanship. They 
were adopted by the printers without any question 
of their suitability for printing or any effort to in- 
crease it. Naturally enough they had their practical 
work to attend to, and their one idea at the outset 
was to compete with manuscript by making print 
as much like it as possible. On the whole it is 
surprising that the characters should be as suitable 
for print as they are, and we may be thankful that 
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in this country the Roman style of type superseded 
the Gothic. Though both originated in writing of 
different styles, the latter looks much more like 
writing and is much inferior for print. In this as 
in some other things we had the advantage of 
choosing between the best things offered by the 
Roman and the Teutonic worlds. But the style of 
type crystallized far too quickly to reach or approach 
even such perfection as is attainable. The original 
form of printing-press is said to have remained 
essentiaUy like the primitiye linen-press, from which 
it sprang, until the end of the eighteenth century, 
since when there has been a wonderful advance . 
It is now time to reform the type and alphabet in 
daily use, and it adds to the importance of small im- 
provements that they may break the ice and open 
the way for larger changes. Some day our system 
of literary notation may be radically reformed. 
Meantime why not make the best of what we have 
and reduce it to such simplicity as can be attained 
without serious innovation, by the adoption for 
ordinary purposes of a style of type already in 
existence and used when visibility is especially 
required ? The subject offers fair scope for a little 
of that reforming energy which is now devoted to 
other institutions whose need of reform is much less 
manifest. 



II. SPELLING REFORM.— The reforms advo- 
cated in the foregoing pages are in a sense very 
practical, because they involve only the substitu- 
tion of an existing type for that in common use. 
Let us now turn to some more important but also 
more speculative reforms of our e^stem of speech- 
notation, with an eye rather to the advantages 
which might accrue from their adoption than to 
any practical prospect of securing it. 

In the first place as to a reform of spelling. Apart 
from all utilitarian considerations it must certaioly 
appear strange to those who will approach the 
subject with an open mind, and consider it with 
some attention, that modem English as it is now 
spoken, or assuming that the present century shows 
some decadence, let us say the English of the nine- 
teenth century, should be denied the elementary 
right of all languages, that of expression in writing 
and print. Why is it that writers of our times 
either prefer, or are, or imagine themselves com- 
pelled to set down their thoughts, not as they would 
speak them but as the words used to sound, some 
in the time of Shakespeare others in the time 
of Chaucer, others in yet earlier times, or in the 
mouths of Scandinavians Frenchmen Romans or 
Greeks before their adoption into English, and yet 
others perhaps as they never sounded at all, but 
as Dr. Johnson or some other authority more or 
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less imperfectly informed wrongly supposed them 
to have been pronounced at some unstated time ? 
Surely it is a surprising thing that we should have 
to say it, yet it is an unquestionable fact that but 
for the efforts of a few experts and specialists 
Victorian English is an unwritten language. Let 
those who demur to the statement turn to a phonetic 
transcript of modem English in which the true 
sounds are as far as possible expressed by a con- 
sistent use of the present alphabet, and noticing the 
extent of the difference from ordinary spelling, let 
them reflect that this and not the language of our 
books is the language which they speak and call 
good modem English. 

The following is such a transcript in the spelling 
of the Simplified Speling Sosieti, the principle of 
which may be roughly stated as this : to ascertain 
the way in which each sound is most commonly spelt, 
to select that spelling wherever possible, and to 
stick to it wherever that sound occurs ; and of course 
to drop all silent letters. 

' Reeding and rieting ar the tu hiewaiz for the 
acwierment and difyuzhon ov nolej ; yet thai hav 
hithertu been meer myul-tracs conducted thru the 
wieldz ov soe-cauld etimoloji, and oever the toilsum 
asent ov historical prejyudis ful ov obstac'lz and 
dainjers tu the yung traveler. Aul theez ar nou 
avoided bi the grand foenetic railwai which haz 
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laitli been oep'nd. Mai it acomplish anl the good 
that its proejecters antisipait.' 

The differences between the language we write and 
that which we speak as here set out are sufficiently 
marked, but in reality they are considerably greater. 
The spelling of this passage is a compromise and far 
from being accurately phonetic. It is certain that 
if the spoken language were exactly set down by 
some more accurate system of phonetic notation 
than the present alphabet, which the Sosieti do not 
propose to increase or modify, can possibly afford, 
it would differ much more than this from what we 
may call Book-English. Yet even as it is, the 
difference is great enough, and though in a sense the 
two languages are properly called one, it is evident 
that they are no more really identical than a man 
is identical with his grandfather, or with an umful 
of the mixed ashes of his ancestors. Book-English 
is indeed just such a mixture of the relics of many 
older stages of the language which have given rise 
to the now living tongue. It is useless to call the 
transcript ugly. In reality only habit gives rise to 
the idea ; but ugly or not, this and not the language 
of our books is Victorian English. Abuse it if you 
like ; it is your mother tongue. Then why refuse 
to write it ? Is it that our modem speech — ^the 
English of Bright and Gladstone, of Macaulay 
Newman Ruskin Carlyle Darwin Huxley Spencer 
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Tennyson Dickens and Thackeray and many other 
great speakers and writers, — ^is this language too 
ugly to be written, too degenerate to be fit for 
preservation in the only way in which a language, 
itself the subject of subtle and continual change, 
can be adequately preserved, by charging it with the 
delivery of modem literature to posterity ? No one 
suggests this, but it may be worth while to quote 
a few presumably unbiased opinions of foreign 
writers as conclusive on the point. One is that of 
Grimm the great German philologist, who is cited 
by Professor Sayce as having actually advised his 
countrjrmen to give up their tongue in favour of 
ours on account of the greater power and flexibility 
of English. Much more recent is the opinion of the 
Danish Professor Jespersen of Copenhagen, who has 
a far more intimate acquaintance with our language, 
historical and practical, not to mention its relations 
to other languages, than the vast majority of our- 
selves. In his book on the Orowth and Structure of 
the English Language^ the second edition of which, 
published by Teubner at Leipzic in 1912, is thoroughly 
up-to-date, he writes as follows : * To sum up, the 
English language is a methodical energetic business- 
like and sober language, that does not care much 
for finery and elegance, but does care for logical con- 
sistency, and is opposed to any attempt to narrow-in 
life by police regulations and strict rules either of 
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grammar or lexicon.' He also describes it as more 
manly than any other language that he knows ; 
while he condemns our spelling as a 'pseudo-his- 
torical and anti-educational abomination.' Another 
Scandinavian, Mr. B. W. Norregard of Christiania, 
advocating the use of English in preference to 
artificial languages such as Esperanto, as a common 
world-speech to supplement, not supersede, national 
languages, condemns our spelling as the only thing 
that really stands in the way, and says of a reform, 
* Come it must ; and when it does come, with the 
consequent lightening of the labour of learning the 
language, we shall have made a great stride towards 
the attainment of a common world-speech.' Now 
a language which has so well served such great 
speakers writers and thinkers as I have mentioned 
as the vehicle of their thoughts, and which is 
advocated by foreign linguists of distinction for 
use as a world-speech-being indeed possibly in 
course of actual adoption as such in spite of serious 
obstacles — whether now decadent* or not, must 
surely be worth recording in the symbols of print. 
Yet if posterity is to know anything of the sounds 
of Victorian English — ^that is, of the actual living 
language — it is from pronouncing dictionaries, and 
books on phonetics, from the sporadic efforts of such 
men as EUis and Pitman to reform the alphabet, 
and possibly from the raucous gramophone, — ^from 
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anything in fact but the literature of the Victorian 
era, that their knowledge will be gleaned. ' I have a 
great reverence for my mother tongue/ may be heard 
advanced as a reason against reform. But surely 
this is the very reason why we should no longer 
hesitate to set it down in writing. For what after 
all is our mother tongue but that which we learnt 
to speak at our mother's knee ? It is not, like 
Book-English, a mosaic of the speeches of several 
countries and many generations, a kind of literary 
Babel or confusion of tongues, but a homogeneous 
language spoken at one time by one people, or let 
us say by two peoples of a single race. 

Although no pretence is here made of dealing 
exhaustively with the subject of spelling reform 
and meeting all objections, it may be of interest to 
touch on what may be called the etymological 
argument, the idea that by our present spelling 
we in some way preserve the language or languages 
of the past, those of Chaucer and Shakespeare, 
from oblivion or decay. But evidently the English 
of their days is enshrined in their works, and so far 
as not so preserved is already lost for ever. In fact, 
it is just so far immortalized as their spelling truly 
represents it. According to Professor Skeat it did so 
much better in Chaucer's time than in Shakespeare's, 
before whose day jbhe fatal idea had gained entrance 
into the minds of writers and printers that we ought 
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to spell a word, not as we speak it now, but as it has 
been written, or according to its source, that is, as 
some one else used to speak it. A few quotations 
should suffice to dispel the idea that in preserving 
the modem language we should be in danger of 
destroying its older forms, and losing the histories 
of our words. Benjamin Franklin, advocating alpha- 
betic and spelling reform in 1768 : ' Etymologies 
are at present very uncertain, but such as they are 
the old books would still preserve them, and etymolo- 
gists would there find them.' Professor Max 
Muller in 1864 : * One argument which might be 
supposed to weigh with the student of language, 
viz. the obscuration of the etymological structure 
of words, I cannot consider very formidable. The 
pronunciation of languages changes according to 
fixed laws, the spelling has changed in the most 
arbitrary manner, so that if our spelling followed the 
pronunciation of words it would in reality be a 
greater help to the critical student of language than 
the present uncertain and unscientific mode of 
writing.' More recently Professor Skeat : ' The plea 
for '"etymological" spelling, falsely so called, is 
invariably given up by every true English scholar 
as soon as he really comes to know the actual facts, 
and can understand a page of Chaucer or a page of 
Alfred ; but as such scholars are in a very small 
minority and are likely long to remain so, there is 
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an OTerwhelming consensus of opinion in favour of 
continuing to bear the yoke which the printers 
impose on us.' Fourthly Professor Sayce in his 
IrUrodtLCtion to the Science of Language, discussing 
the present system : ^ To the scientific philologist it 
is at once an eyesore and an encumbrance. What he 
wants to know is, not how words are spelt, but how 
they are pronounced. His object is to trace the 
gradual changes that sounds undergo, and so 
determine the laws which they obey. A corrupt or 
antiquated spelling only misleads and confuses. 
The whole fabric of comparative and historical 
philology is based on the assumption that Hindus 
Greeks Romans Goths and others spelt their words 
pretty much as they pronounced them. The objec- 
tion that a reformed spelling would destroy the 
continuity of a language, or conceal the etymology 
of its words, is raised only by ignorance and super- 
ficiality.' Lastly a passage from Professor Skeat's 
Principles of English Etymology dealing with a point 
of fact seems to clinch the matter : ' The most 
difficult and uncertain period (in English etymology) 
is that of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when great changes were taking place in the sounds, 
frequently without any corresponding change in the 
symbols employed to represent them.' How indeed 
are past changes of sound to be traced if they are 
not recorded by changes of spelling ? And what 
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can ever be known in the future of the sounds of 
Victorian English if no account of them is taken in 
the spelling of Victorian books ? 

It is clear then that to the professional etymologists 
our present spelling is not a help but a hindrance^ 
and it is not they who are to be blamed for its con- 
tinuance. Had these three eminent professors 
declared in the opposite sense that the preservation 
of our present spelling was absolutely essential to 
their science, which would be destroyed by its reform, 
I for one should have contended in reply that our 
language is written and printed for the better com- 
munication of thought, and not to afford material 
for any science however important, and that the in- 
terests of scientists must bow to the greater interests 
of the race, if by an ill fate which is reaUy impossible 
the two should happen to clash. As however it is 
clear that the introduction of phonetic spelling 
would be a benefit to the science, the etymological 
argument against a reform ought surely to be no 
longer heard. 

Should it be said that the virtue claimed for our 
present spelling is not as above stated that it pre- 
serves ancient forms of English, but rather that 
every word which is antiquely spelt presents to the 
eye marks of its derivation, which changes of sound 
have obscured to the ear, so that the printed language 
visibly embodies its history, and facilitates the study 
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of etjonology, this argument no less than the other 
is traversed by the quotations above given, and 
countered by the fact that those who know most of 
English etjrmology are most in favour of a change. 
Moreover to preserve a difficult spelling on this 
ground is to subordinate the main use of print to a 
quite subsidiary purpose. Language is an instrument 
for the diffusion of thought, and the history of the 
instrument, however interesting in itself, is a small 
matter compared with its use, and must always be 
chiefly a matter for specialists. No more in acquir- 
ing the use of printed than of spoken words should 
the child's attention be distracted and its energies 
consumed in learning their histories. We do not 
expect babies in lisping their first words to attend 
to anything but their meaning, nor ought we to 
expect the child of six, while learning to associate 
sound with sign, to attend to etymologies. And of 
course in fact we do nothing of the kind. One task 
at a time is enough, and these must and in fact do 
come later. The child is merely obstructed by the 
discrepancies between the sounds of words and their 
symbols, and does not acquire their histories in 
learning to spell. Having once well grasped the 
use of one language in sound and sign, it is then 
better able to attack others, and what is a cognate 
subject, the historical development of its own. 
Even therefore to the very limited extent to which 

C 
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every man may become an etymologist^ these dis- 
crepancies work merely for obstruction and delay. 
It is as if the improvement of railway carriages and 
trucks should be prevented in order that their forms 
may remind us of the stage-coaches from which they 
are derived. 

Mr. Norregard has been quoted above as asserting 
of spelling reform that it must come. Is this an 
exaggeration ? I think not. That everjrthing in 
the world is in a continual state of flux and change 
is now a commonplace, and language, a thing almost 
without objective existence, entirely depending on 
temporary fashions and habits of choosing words 
and of moving the organs of speech in their utterance, 
is the last thing to aiSord an exception to the rule. 
Rather one would say it must be of all things the 
most pliable ; and as a fact no language is known 
which has not changed with more or less rapidity. 
If then while a language continues to change, its 
spelling is kept fixed, the gulf between the two must 
be continually widening. The discrepancy must in 
the end become unbearable, and the longer a change 
is deferred the greater will be the trouble of making 
it. Suppose the spelling of Cicero had been imposed 
by law or custom on the Latin-speaking world 
in Italy France Spain and Portugal and had 
lasted from his day to ours. The result is difficult 
to imagine, but if it be^s not happened, the only 
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reason is that in those countries changes in spelling 
have followed changes in speech, and people have 
spelt as they pronounced. So also must changes 
in our spelling sooner or later follow past and future 
changes in speech, and the only question is. When ? 
This again was plainly stated by the clear-headed 
Benjamin Franklin writing nearly 150 years ago : 
* And the inconvenience is not greater than what 
has actually happened in a similar case in Italy. 
Formerly its inhabitants all wrote and spoke Latin ; 
as the language changed, the spelling followed it. . . • 
In short, whatever the difficulties and inconveniences 
now are, they will be more easily surmounted now 
than hereafter ; and some time or other it must be 
done ; or our writing will become the same with the 
Chinese as to the difficulty of learning and using it.' 
It is not too much to say that in theory no reason 
can be urged in defence of the present system, 
which will stand even a very moderate amount of 
consideration and criticism. What then can be the 
cause of its retention ? Simply natural inertia and 
the universal tendency of humanity to imitate 
rather than to think. Ninety-nine people out of 
every hundred and probably a larger proportion 
even than that, do not wish to think about spelling 
at all ; all they desire is a rule to follow ; nor should 
such an attitude at all occasion surprise or condemna- 
tion. People in general have other things to think 
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about. That the phenomenon originates in the 
general tendencies of mankind is shown by the fact 
that the trouble is not peculiar to this country. 
French spelling is only less unreasonable than 
our own, in some particulars perhaps even worse ; 
while according to Professor Sayce that of Gaelic is 
worse even than ours. But it is less easy to under- 
stand why we, of all the great European nations, 
having by reason of the greater antiquity of our 
literature the most urgent need of reform, should 
be among the last to perceive its necessity. Such 
reforms have often been undertaken where they 
were needed less. To quote again from Professor 
Sayce: * Ninety years ago a reform of Dutch spelling 
was successfully carried out, though the result was 
unsatisfactory as might have been expected from 
the ignorance of phonology that existed at the time. 
Spanish spelling has recently undergone revision 
on the part of the Academy ; and even German, 
which seems to the Englishman so far advanced on 
the road towards perfection, is in process of reforma- 
tion.' Dutch reforms of spelling appear to have been 
carried out in 1806 and 1854, and it is to the latter of 
these that Professor Sayce refers. To this should be 
added that the Cape Dutch have introduced a simpli- 
fied system of spelling since the South African War 
with the express purpose of promoting the use of 
their language in competition with English, and it is 
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now said to be almost perfectly phonetic with excel- 
lent results in the schools. In that country and 
in Canada and elsewhere, wherever English comes 
into direct competition with other languages, the 
practical importance of the subject becomes con- 
spicuous. The Spanish reform spoken of by Pro- 
fessor Sayce also appears not to be their first. A 
previous revision is said to have been undertaken in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. It is clear 
then that when reforms are undertaken they have 
no finality ; nor in view of the fluidity of language 
could this be at all expected. No doubt however 
when the written language has been brought into 
approximate conformity with the spoken, occasional 
revisions are effected with little difficulty. The 
proper means of dealing with the subject seems to be 
the appomtment of some sort of Commission or 
Board having authority to make or to recommend 
to Parliament the necessary changes, and to make 
periodical revisions. Some such Board already 
exists in Sweden, and similar functions appear to 
be exercised by the Academy in Spain. No com- 
pulsory powers would be required, except perhaps 
to a limited extent over Government offices ; in 
our already compulsory Government schools pro- 
bably nothing but permission would be needed. 

All these considerations however are in some 
degree theoretical. Granted that Franklin was right 
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in foreseeing 150 years ago the necessity of a change, 
we have rubbed along fairly weU since without 
making any change of importance. The difficulty of 
spelling has not prevented the production of much 
admirable nor of an immense amount of worthless 
literature since his day, nor what is more to the 
point the formation of a reading public in England 
and her Colonies and the United States of America 
in numbers and intelligence hitherto probably un- 
equalled. Why should we not go on another century 
and a half with a system which many people pronounce 
not only endurable but even admirable, and avoid or 
at least postpone a change which cannot fail to give 
trouble to all but the youngest ? The reply has 
considerable force, but in the first place these foreign 
reforms alone furnish sufficient reason why we can- 
not afford to be left behind, and secondly it is 
based on an incomplete view of what is required of 
a system of notation. If the question were only 
whether our system affords an efficient means for 
the transference of thought, the answer must be 
that although it is easy to suggest improvements, 
the system on the whole serves its purpose well 
when it has once been thoroughly mastered. But 
it is of the first importance in a system of notation 
that it should be not only effective in use, but also 
easy of acquirement. In the first particular our 
spelling may pass muster though it involves a great 
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amount of waste, but in the second it is lamentably 
deficient. The difficulty of learning English spelling 
is sometimes denied, but the only groimd of the 
denial is that that difficulty is not remembered as a 
personal experience of the denier — a mere negation 
on which no argument can be based. Naturally we 
forget the troubles of our childhood, while the 
children themselves, even supposing them to have 
learnt to think and express themselves well enough 
to tell us, have no standard of comparison by which 
to measure theirs. Foreigners learning our language 
in youth or manhood are not subject to either of 
these disabilities. They can compare the difficulties 
met in learning our language with those of others, 
and this makes their opinions on the point as 
weighty as they are certamly emphatic. 

Next to the foreigner who learns our language 
late in life probably those engaged in teaching 
English spelling are best acquainted with the 
difficulty of learning it. And here we can pass 
from mere opinion to the firmer ground of experience 
and even of deliberate experiment. As long ago as 
1850 a Mr. Williams, the master of a secular middle- 
class school at Edinburgh, made careful comparisons 
of two methods of teaching children to read, by the 
ordinary and by a phonetic system. The result 
showed that children averaging five years of age 
could learn to read books printed in phonetic type in 
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one-third or one-fourth of the time in which children 
between six and seven years of age could without 
the intervention of the phonetic system learn to read 
the common * Romanic ' books ; and when these 
younger children had been one session (between ten 
and eleven months) learning to read through the 
phonetic system, they could read books printed in 
the Romanic type quite as well as the elder class 
which had been engaged during two sessions or 
double the time learning to read without the inter- 
vention of the phonetic system. Similar experiments 
were tried in 1850 by a Mr. W. Silver at Haddington, 
who reported, ' I have ever found phonetic pupils 
read Romanic print better than purely Romanic 
pupils ... in point of pronimciation enunciation 
and fluency and especially intelligence and mental 
activity. I think the phonetic system is as four to 
one compared to the old system. It is at least three 
to one in point of time,' with other advantages. 
After six years* experience he added to this, * I 
should consider it somewhat cruel to vex a child at 
first with the inconsistencies of our absurd Romanic 
spelling when I know a way which is so much more 
smooth easy and agreeable.' Similar results were 
obtained from experiments conducted at Portlaw 
in Ireland and South Boston in America. The 
system was made permanent in Mr. Williams's school, 
and only erased on his removal to a higher appoint- 
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ment in 1854. AU such experiments were however 
naturally quashed on the introduction of national 
education with a uniform compulsory system for the 
whole country. 

The practical evil then is the waste which the 
present system involves both of every child's time 
through delay in introducing it to the world of letters, 
and of money spent in education ; especially that 
of time, for time is life. In the seventies of last 
century, when there was a considerable agitation for 
spelling reform, many estimates were made of the 
time wasted in teaching children our present spelling, 
among which those of Dr. J. H. Gladstone, a member 
of the School Board for London, were prominent. 
He calculated that three to four hours per week 
were spent in learning to speU, making with the 
teaching of reading from seven to ten hours per week 
out of twenty available for secular instruction in 
elementary schools. In this way he estimated that 
irregularities of spelling lose one thousand hours of 
each child's school life. It is hardly necessary to 
add that on the basis of the number of children 
taught and the cost of teaching them, the total 
waste in time and in money, which means the time 
of those who pay it, becomes prodigious. Thus in 
the United States it was calculated that in 1878 
there was a loss of fifteen million dollars every year 
and fifteen million * school years * in every genera- 
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tion. Whatever importance may be attached to 
these figures, the totals would now of course be much 
increased, owing to the greater numbers of the 
children and the greater cost of education ; but it 
should be enough to say that an enormous and quite 
unnecessary waste has been clearly proved to exist. 
The fact shown by Mr. Williams that in teaching 
children to spell it pays handsomely to use at first 
an improved alphabet of forty letters or thereabouts 
with phonetic spelling, and afterwards to drop four- 
teen letters and proceed to the old alphabet of 
twenty-six and the old spelling, should surely give 
us pause and raise the question whether something 
is not seriously wrong. In Italy it is said children 
about nine years of age will read and spell their 
almost phonetically written language at least as 
correctly as most English children when they leave 
school at thirteen, though the Italian child was two 
years later in beginning his lessons. According to 
Professor Sayce at least forty per cent, of the children 
educated in our Board Schools leave school unable 
to spell, and so little by little neglect to read or write 
at all, and fall back into the condition of their 
illiterate forefathers. 

It wiU not probably be denied nowadays that the 
hopes which inspired early educationists to impose 
on us the yoke of a compulsory system were grossly 
exaggerated and have not been realized. It was 
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forgotten that what makes a man and a nation is 
not book-learning, but native character and ability, 
which no book-learning can impart. But since the 
system is with us, let us at least make the most of it, 
and by a rational system of phonetic spelling do 
what can be done to bring a great and inspiring 
literature as much as possible within the easy reach 
of all. The scheme of the Simplified Speling Sosieti 
is ready to hand, and has been elaborated by able 
scholars on a basis of compromise between logic 
and phonetics on the one side, and the desire 
to avoid all unnecessary disturbance of existing 
practice on the other. Many indeed will think that 
the committee of the Sosieti has gone too far in its 
concessions to existing practice, and would have done 
better to stick more closely to logic and principle. 
Others may say that their scheme is too insular, in 
adopting English rather than Italian values for the 
vowel-signs. But if the scheme is not perfect it 
can be made as perfect as the present alphabet allows, 
and with all its faults, were they much larger than 
they are, it is a vast improvement on the present 
misrule. The Sosieti however can speak for itself, 
and does so with an amount of learning logic and 
moderation which cannot fail to impress all open 
minds. 



111. PHONOTYPE.— Much as I am impressed with 
the importance of spelling reform and with the merits 
of the scheme of the SimpMed Speling Sosieti, its 
advocacy is not the primary purpose of the present 
essay. The Sosieti have set their faces against the 
introduction of new letters and all other changes of 
the alphabet, and it is the wisdom of this attitude 
which I wish here to question. They are much 
impressed with the desirabiUty of avoiding expensive 
alterations and supersessions of plant in printing 
works and of type-writing and type-setting machines. 
But though such considerations must not be over- 
looked, it may be doubted whether in proportion to 
the changes which the Sosieti has undertaken to 
make in the habits of teachers and readers of English, 
they do not sink into relative insignificance. The 
inertia of native conservatism in the public mind is 
the thing to be overcome. Indeed it seems that in 
large printing works the amount of ' scrapping ' to 
be done would be surprisingly small. In the 
office of The Times we are told in their Printing 
number, not only the stereotype plates froi^which 
the paper is printed, but actually the formes of type 
used in making them, go every day into the melting- 
pot to be recast into plates and type for future 
numbers. To recast the type is cheaper than to 
clean and redistribute it. There would therefore 
be in such offices no type to scrap at all, and the 
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punches and matrixes and type-setting and type- 
casting machines would alone require alteration ; 
while in all other printing works the great bulk of 
the plant and machinery would be unaffected. 
Books on phonetics full of strange and difficult 
signs appear to be produced at prices not very much 
in excess of other books, although the demand must 
be comparatively small. This shows the capabilities 
of printers when they are put to the touch, and in 
this light it would seem strange if they could not 
supply a few or even many new letters to the alphabet 
in general use. Probably it may be taken that the 
printers would quickly and easily accommodate 
themselves to an effective public demand. To 
create such a demand and induce people to undertake 
the necessary scrapping of their mental grooves is the 
difficulty, and the Sosieti does not conceal or under- 
rate the gravity of its task. Grave no doubt it is, 
and yet, as will later appear, it would be as easy to 
exaggerate as to underrate the trouble and difficulty 
of the change, because it will be gradual and in the 
main wiU affect only the coming generations. Here 
however I speak of the actual trouble of the change, 
not that of procuring a national decision to make it. 
I venture therefore to think that if a reform of 
spelling should be undertaken, there should go with 
it a reform of alphabet and type. Our system of 
notation should be examined discussed and modified 
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continued for a short time afterwards as a monthly 
under the same name. Many other books and 
periodicals were also published ; I have mentioned 
only those which I have seen. Nor is it certain that 
there would not have been enough demand to support 
these enterprises, had there not foUowed a series of 
misfortimes. Ellis's health broke down under the 
strain of overwork, and his type was afterwards 
de^ed by a .ta in London."^, aocoHing .„ 
Mr. W. H. Thompson, writing recently in the 
Pioneer of Simplified Speling, removed all restraint 
from Pitman's fiery zeal and overflowing energy, 
which thenceforth induced him to make frequent 
changes designed to remove all real or supposed 
imperfections of the new alphabet. The result was 
that ' schoolmasters, who with the greatest ease 
and success had taught the young to read from his 
books, found when fresh ones were needed that they 
could not be used with the old.' No wonder then 
if demand fell off and the enterprise failed, involving 
the partners in losses amounting together to £28,000. 
But whether or not it would have succeeded but for 
these disasters, its failure is far from proving any 
inherent unsoundness in the scheme. To induce 
men to undertake so considerable a change in their 
fixed habits they must be convinced nine times over 
of the benefits to be obtained. But in this case the 
general public were hardly approached. The offer 
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of books and papers on sale would to the majority 
be of no account, for the readers of such, having 
already mastered the difficulties of one system of 
notation, and finding plenty of books and papers 
printed in it, would not be in the least likely to leave 
it for another, however superior and however much 
more easily mastered than the old. With the far 
easier European system at hand the Chinese have 
not yet abandoned their comphcated ideographs, 
nor so far as I am aware have even the Japanese yet 
done so, with all their quickness in adopting European 
improvements, at least in the arts of war. Probably 
schoohnasters shorthand writers and friends of the 
adventurers constituted the whole market of the 
Phonotypic press, and if these were put off by fresh 
and injudicious changes, the failure of the venture 
is not surprising. 

To proceed to the scheme itself, the reformed 
alphabet, which had been considered by its promoters 
several years before it was finaUy launched, con- c 
tained 17 new characters, but as K Q and X were 
dropped, it contained 40 letters in all. Of these 
24 were consonantal, of which 6 were new, and there 
were 11 new characters for vowels to supplement 
the existing 5. Of the new consonants 2 stood 
for the two sounds of TH in thy and thigh, and the 
others for the consonantal sounds in ash azure char 
and at the end of sing^ all these except that of CH 

D 
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as a whole. The improvements described in a 
previous section^ and consisting in the adoption of 
serif -less capitals as the ordinary type, are such as 
might be made independently of spelling reform, 
but if spelling reform were undertaken, what reforms 
of type and alphabet ought to accompany it ? As 
to the particulars of these, were the subject open to 
practical discussion, there would doubtless be an 
infinite variety of opinion ; probably no two men 
who, having carefully considered the matter, were of 
opinion that changes should be made, would agree 
exactly as to what they ought to be. But as to the 
main lines on which a reform should proceed there 
would probably be just as conspicuous an agreement. 
The best way to arrive at these is to describe the 
plucky, not to say heroic, attempt at alphabetic 
reform made by Ellis and Pitman more than sixty 
years ago. Numerous proposals for reformed 
alphabets have been made, but none have reached 
so advanced a stage as theirs, and few if any have 
been of equal merit. Alexander Ellis was a dis- 
tinguished phonetician, while Sir Isaac Pitman, the 
centenary of whose birth has just passed and has 
been celebrated this year (1913) at Bath, where he 
lived, is famous as the inventor of the great system 
of shorthand now so much in use. Probably not 
one of every twenty readers has any knowledge of 
this brilliant but unsuccessful venture, and few have 
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ever even heard of Phonotype, the name given by 
the inventors to the improved alphabet they intro- 
duced. The very word has vanished from the index 
of the new Encyclopedia Britannicay though under 
the heading of Phonetics it may still be found. A 
considerable number of books were printed m Phono- 
type, but they are rarely seen, and probably no great 
number of each was sold. I have been informed by 
a librarian that although much of his time is spent 
in perusing catalogues of second-hand books, he has 
never noticed a book in Phonotype offered for sale. 
Here then evidently was the cause of failure, an 
insufficient demand. Certainly it was not, as some 
appear to suppose, the difficulty of designing new 
characters and of making and using new type. All 
these had been overcome, and books such as The 
Vicar of Wakefield, with a selection of Goldsmith's 
poemsy Dr. Johnson's RasselaSy with a selection of 
his poems, a selection of extracts in prose and 
poetry by Dr. Robert Bond, called The Phonetic 
Reader, and another called A Thousand Oems of 
Thought on Moral and Spiritual Svbjecta, selected 
from the Best Authors, all admirably printed and 
produced, were placed on public sale in 1848 1849 
and 1850. A weekly paper in Phonotype dealing 
with matters in general and called the Phonetic News, 
was also started and ran under the able conduct of 
Pr. Ellis for the first three months of 1849, being 
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I or E continues to suggest the sound of S, and no 
doubt would continue to do so until the use of the 
old alphabet should be abjured, and perhaps for 
some time after that. In Phonotype it is of course 
used only with the sound of K, as in any reformed 
alphabet it probably would be, unless it were alto- 
gether abandoned. 

Now if to one who has been brought up on the old 
alphabet the difficulty of mastering Phonotype is 
small, how would the merits of the two, putting 
entirely aside the important question of facility in 
acquisition with which we have already dealt, com- 
pare before a judge presumed to be impartial and 
equally acquainted with both ? It may be doubted 
whether it is possible to give a useful opinion derived 
merely from personal experience. The highest praise 
that can be awarded to a system of notation alphabet 
spelling and type together, is merely or at all events 
mainly negative. As it is an instrument used for 
a definite end, the conveyance of thought, the best 
to be said of it is that in the performance of its 
function it lapses entirely out of consciousness, 
leaving the whole mind free to be devoted to the 
message it carries. But given an interesting book 
written in a language which long use has made as 
familiar as our clothes, the tendency to overlook the 
instrument in pursuit of the object is so strong that 
there must be something very wrong indeed with a 
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system of notation that refuses to sink altogether 
into the background of consciousness. This may 
perhaps be one reason why the shortcomings of our 
present system are not more noticed than they are. 
Most people would I think agree that in the act of 
reading the marvels of our spelling are wholly for- 
gotten, even by those who at other times appreciate 
them. In writing however they may obtrude 
themselves more or less frequently according to 
whether one is a * good speller ' or not. The recogni- 
tion of a word when seen is practically never at 
fault, but its reconstruction by force of memory is 
another matter. It is necessary therefore to be 
satisfied with such positive tests of merit as can be 
found. Of these the test of brevity is important 
and easily applied. I have seen no calculations of 
the saving of type and space effected by the use of 
Ellis's alphabet, but if Gray's Elegy affords a fair 
test, and if I have counted right, then the saving 
amounts to over 18 per cent. That poem is printed 
in the Phonetic Reader with 3613 letters as against 
4422 in the old style — ^a saving of 18.29 per cent. 
Or putting it the other way we may say that the old 
notation is little less than 22| per cent, longer than 
Phonotype. Here then is a very marked advantage 
in Phonotype, and one which must always be present 
even if it were not noticed. As a fact however the 
shortness of the words on a page of Phonotype is 
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distinctly noticeable^ and this is not surprising if we 
remember that in other books the words are longer 
by one letter to every four or five. It may be said 
that the number of letters saved makes no difference 
to the reader, as the same number of words has to 
be read. Even if that were so, the economy in 
printing resulting from the smaller amount of type 
to be moved is no trifling matter. But it is not so ; 
the economy of letters means that the symbols 
which stand for words are shorter and less compli- 
cated, and their perception therefore requires a less 
expenditure of nervous energy on the part of the 
reader, on whose retina the image of every one must 
be impressed. Greater perhaps even than brevity 
as a virtue in a system of notation is the virtue of 
simplicity. In this respect it is clear that by the 
net addition of 14 letters to the alphabet, Phonotype 
adds considerably to its complication. Brevity is 
here gained to some extent at the expense of sim- 
plicity. Yet it may be questioned whether such 
conventions as that by which for instance the 
sequence of letters TH is made to do duty for the 
two consonantal sounds in thigh and thy, is reaUy 
easier to learn or remember than another convention 
arbitrarily assigning those two sounds to two new 
letters as in Phonotype. Probably on the contrary 
the gain in reasonableness and consistency much 
outweighs the trouble of learning and remembering 
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an increased number of characters. Still more does 
this apply to the sound of the French J, which we 
spell in different ways in azure vision measure edge 
age jar. Among the vowels again it may be arguable 
that such vowel sounds as those in oil and owl are 
just as well represented by the sequences of letters 
01 and OU as by single signs. If it were certain 
that they are truly so represented there would be 
more to say for that method^ but probably, though 
opinions appear to differ on the point, they are 
nearer to combinations of AU-I (the vowels of orb 
and iU) and AH-00 (the vowels of alms and pool, 
or perhaps those of alm^ and pvll) respectively, and 
it may therefore be better by the adoption of a 
single letter for each to make a gain in brevity and 
avoid a doubtful analysis of sound. Moreover 
though these sounds are truly diphthongs, they are 
no more so than the so-called long vowel sounds in 
aches isle ode. Professor Skeat lays it down that 
only one of our English long vowels, that in eel, is 
a pure vowel at the present day, all the rest having 
become diphthongs, while Dr. Sweet awards the dis- 
tinction of purity exclusively to the vowel in err. 
If then so many diphthongs are denoted by single 
characters, why not so denote all, as Ellis and Pit- 
man did ? It is questionable however whether the 
first sounds of tcse are best treated as a diphthong, 
as in Fhonotype, and not rather as consonantal Y 
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followed by a vowel or diphthong as in the words yea 
and yaw. 

The subject will be more fully discussed hereafter. 
Here it is enough to say that on the whole no objec- 
tion can be made against Phonotype as unnecessarily ' 

complicated or lacking in simplicity in a phonetic 
sense. But it is otherwise when the scheme is 
typographically considered, and it is in this direction, | 

I venture to think, that its weakness lies. Ellis 
and Pitman appear to have proceeded on the com- 
mon but false assumption that the present alphabet 
is typographic perfection, and they accordingly 
adopted it unaltered as the base to which their 
additions were made. They did not dispense with 
one of the two series of letters of which it is composed, 
nor get rid of ascenders and descenders and reduce 
type to a single line, nor strip o£E the harmful un- 
necessary cat's-ear and serif. On the contrary their 
new letters were abundantly supplied with these, 
and some of them being ascenders and descenders 
in the small type, the new capitals which were de- 
signed to match them in such cases differ materially 
from the small letters with which they pair. Really 
therefore Ellis and Pitman imported into the old 
alphabet more than the 17 new letters they acknow- 
ledged, and while adding considerably to its com- 
plexity, they did not do what they might easily have 
4pne towards its simplification. To this may be 
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added that some of the typographical modifications 
by which their new letters were formed out of exist- 
ing ones seem hardly drastic enough. Thus the 
addition of a mark something like a little horn gives 
to the value of 01 in oil. This mark can be seen 
even in very small print, but it hardly thrusts itself 
upon the sight as it should, and under the rapid 
glance which is all a letter gets in reading, it might 
well pass in ordinary print for a defect in type or 
paper, as indeed to an unaccustomed reader of 
Phonotype it sometimes does, even in the excellently 
printed Phonotype books. But these are small 
matters. Ellis and Pitman's scheme is long since 
dead and buried and almost forgotten, but with the 
example of their brilliant failure before us, when 
the time arrives for alphabetic reform, such errors 
as they made will be the more easily avoided and 
they wiU not have striven in vain. In the main 
their Phonotype will have to be imitated rather than 
avoided. It is difficult to doubt either that if the 
scheme had survived the troubles of infancy, it 
would ultimately by sheer merit have superseded 
our present system, or the great benefit that would 
have resulted if it had. 



IV. THEORY OP NOTATION.— From Ellis and 
Pitman's very practical attempt at solution of the 
problem by their Phonotype let us turn to the theory 
of the subject, and consider in the most general way 
the essential purpose of writing and print — of any 
system of literary notation. The question what 
this is seems to have been less discussed than might 
have been supposed, perhaps because the right 
answer is considered obvious, and indeed it has 
often enough been given. But it may be useful to 
glance first at the wrong one ; for instance the view 
of Quintilian, the Boman rhetorician of the first 
century of our era. ' In my opinion except for 
established custom every word ought to be written 
as it sounds, for the use of books is to preserve 
and to surrender to their readers the spoken sounds 
committed to their charge, so that they ought to give 
out what we are about to say.' He is thinking 
apparently of reading aloud, and regards a book as 
something like a gramophone record, but legible by 
eyesight — ^a silent store of vocal sounds. By the 
exception in favour of established custom our 
present spelling, a phonetic system modified by 
custom, in some cases doubtful and in some well 
established, would be to some extent justified. 
Not however wholly so, for besides being modified 
by custom it has been modified by theory ; the false 
theory that the spelling of a word ought to indicate 
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not its sound but its source — ^the language from which 
it has passed directly or indirectly into ours. To 
this theory we are said to owe for instance the B in 
debt and d<yubt, which had been dropped by the 
French both in pronunciation and spelling before 
they passed the words on to us^ but was restored 
by our grammarians because it was present in the 
Latin from which the words passed into the French, 
or because they were wrongly supposed to have 
come to us from the Latin direct. As regards the 
concession to custom no doubt literary Latin even 
so late as QuintUian's time was far more nearly 
phonetic than modem English, and he regarded his 
concession as unimportant. At all events, belonging 
as it does to the infancy of science, his opinion 
carries no particular weight. 

The late Professor Skeat uttered an opinion on 
the point which is short and clear, and his eminence 
as a scholar makes it important. In the course of 
a lecture delivered at Winchester in April 1902 at the 
celebration of the millenary of Alfred the Great upon 
* The King's English from Alfred to Edward vn.,' 
he said, ' It is the spoken word that really matters. 
Writing was invented for the purpose of representing 
the sound, and is only useful so far as it does so.' 
This is similar to the view of QuintUian, but without 
his important qualification in favour of custom. 
As ^ oonvixiQ^ reformer of spelling it was just 
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these customs that Professor Skeat, differing in this 
from Quintilian, wished to abolish. The utterance is 
perhaps somewhat in the nature of an obiter dictum, 
and would possibly have been modified on considera- 
tion by Professor Skeat himself. He may also have 
been speaking of the immediate purpose of a phonetic 
notation rather than of the ultimate purpose of all 
literary notation. At all events the opinion is 
questionable. We need not take objection to the 
use of the word * invented/ though writing was not 
directly invented so much as developed by slow 
degrees from hieroglyphics. Recent discoveries have 
thrown doubt on the once well established belief 
that our alphabet is descended from the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt ; but even so it remains far the most pro- 
bable hypothesis^ and indeed is little less than 
a certainty that it originated either in Egyptian 
hieroglyphics or in some other. According to Isaac 
Taylor in his book on The Alphabet, it is a fact that 
the Egyptians actually arrived through hieroglyphics 
at a phonetic alphabet, even if it was not the origin 
of ours. The Chinese too according to Professor 
H. A. Giles have passed by a gradual evolution from 
* pictograms ' to a system largely phonetic, in which 
the characters are ' nothing but a number of more 
or less ingenious devices for suggesting spoken words 
to the reader.' What then was the purpose of the 
old pictographers in whom writing had its origin ? 
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Evidently to describe and record by visible signs not 
sounds, but objects and events^ or to speak more 
precisely, their ideas of objects and events. Nor 
has that purpose been changed by the development 
of the phonetic method. If the alphabet had sprung 
from some other source, and the question were 
asked, what is now the purpose of our system, 
or any system of Uterary notation, with aU respect 
to Professor Skeat the answer must be the same ; it 
is to express and excite ideas, not sounds, by visible 
symbols. Its usefulness is not limited by the extent 
to which it represents sound, but may be very great 
without its doing so at all, as is sufficiently proved 
by the use of hieroglyphics. If further proof were 
needed, we have it in the scheme of Bishop Wilkins, 
one of the founders of the Royal Society, who in 
1668 deliberately set to work to invent a system of 
notation, called a * Real Character,' by which ideas 
were directly connected with visible signs without 
any intervention of sounds, and which would thus 
be intelligible to people of all nations regardless of 
language, but could be read only, not spoken. For 
the furtherance of the scheme he also devised a 
* Philosophic Language,' but this formed no essential 
part of the ' Real Character,' with which it was 
connected, but which could have stood alone. The 
proposal is fully described by- Max Muller in the 
second series of his Lectures on the Science of Lan-* 
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guage, from which these particulars are taken. 
Somewhat similar are the signs used in common 
by mathematicians throughout the world, a *real 
character ' universally significant without regard to 
language, but covermg only a definite part of human 
experience instead of including or attemptmg to 
include the whole. Bishop Wilkins's Real Character 
has it is true been put to no use, but from Isaac 
Taylor we learn that it is otherwise with some less 
ambitious schemes. ^ By the aid of the French 
Missionaries this system of pictorial symbolism has 
been developed among the Mikmaks of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick to so great an extent that whole 
sentences can be ideographically expressed. A few 
years ago a religious work was printed at Vienna in 
the Mikmak language in which no less than 5707 
ideographic symbols are employed.' The use of the 
word language in this sentence is evidently a slip. 
The context makes it clear that, in the learned 
author's own words, it is of * pure picture-writing 
absolutely independent of language ' that the passage 
treats. Must we not therefore, instead of saying that 
writing is only useful so far as it represents sound, 
reverse Professor Skeat's dictum, and say that a 
phonetic alphabet is only useful if and so far as it 
ftunishes the easiest and most effective means of 
connecting visible symbols with ideas ? If this end 
could be better compassed by means of some kind 
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of picture-writing like Egjrptian hieroglyphics, or by 
the complicated ' ideographs ' of Chinese, which still 
to a great extent dispense with sound by providing 
separate symbols for ideas, then the hieroglyphic or 
the ideographic system would be the best. There 
is no necessary superiority in a phonetic system over 
any other. May we not indeed go further and admit 
that a pictographic system has a manifest advantage 
over a phonetic alphabet in the fact that its symbols 
have at all events some rational connection with the 
associated ideas, while phonetic symbols have none ? 
But the superiority of the phonetic system rests not 
on any direct comparison of its merits with those of 
others. It has as it were an unfair handicap which 
enables it easily to distance aU competitors — at 
least all that have yet appeared. To learn to speak 
involves attaching to every idea an audible symbol 
in the shape of a sound or sequence of sounds called 
a word having, to speak generaUy and disregard im- 
portant qualifications, no rational connection with 
ifr-* symbol essentiaUy arbitrary. This is a great 
though unconscious effort of memory, and together 
with the mastery of articulation, forms the most 
important task of our early years, a task which 
continues in a less degree up to maturity and even 
beyond. It is also a great burden on the memory 
throughout life, never in fact being complete and 
always liable to lapse if not sufficiently exercised. 
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To learn to read and write is in the same way to 
attach to every idea a visible symbol, whether 
rationally connected with it or not, and if ind^>endent 
of speech would involve another effort of memory 
and another lifelong burden on it perhaps equally 
great. But if by some simple device each visible 
symbol should be so associated with an audible 
symbol as immediately to suggest and be suggested 
by it, these two great efforts of and burdens on the 
memory would be practically reduced to one. This 
is of course what is done by a phonetic notation, 
as far at least as it is phonetic. So far as it is not 
phonetic, such a notation is probably inferior to 
a rational system of pictograms. So far as each 
visible word-symbol has to be separately committed 
to memory by force of will, the one great advantage 
of the system is lost. What is the use of a system 
for connecting the visible with the audible symbols 
for ideas if it does not so connect them ? In our own 
language, assuming what will be hereafter discussed, 
that all words can be readily if roughly resolved into 
combinations of 40 sounds, the task of committing 
to memory 40 characters to denote them, even if 
they were, as they need not be, wholly arbitrary, 
sinks into insignificance compared with that of 
connecting visible symbols with each of our ideas. 
By this means we ought to be easily provided with 
a complete visible notation for all ideas so far as we 
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are capable of expressing and perceiving them by 
means of spoken words, without any considerable 
effort of memory. Our present system does indeed 
secure this advantage, but at a far greater cost of 
mental effort in learning than there is any need for. 
We have thus readily arrived by the a priori road 
at a conclusion which no one ever questions, that a 
true phonetic alphabet is far the best of all known 
methods of notation. Yet to consider the subject 
theoretically is not useless if it serves to correct 
Professor Skeat's above-quoted dictum that writing 
is only useful so far as it represents sound. If that 
were so, it would follow that the more exact the 
representation of sound, the more useful would the 
alphabet be ; and we should have to look forward 
to the ultimate adoption of a complete phonetic 
alphabet, such as more than one phonetician has 
already devised, capable of expressing every shade 
of vocal sound, as soon as people in general could 
be educated into fitness to receive it. But as the 
ultimate purpose of notation is not the expression 
of sound but the provision of visible symbols for 
ideas, we need look to no such consummation. An 
exact phonetic system is not only not immediately 
possible, but is not even ultimately desirable. If 
an alphabet is so contrived as to be easily learnt and 
to provide a ready means of constructing and con- 
struing a symbol for every word, so dispensing with 

E 
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the necessity of committing those compound symbols 
to memory as wholes, there is no need for it to express 
exactly the shades of sound with which each word 
is uttered. The word vxyrk when seen in print calls 
up the symbolized idea equally well in the minds of 
Londoners West-countrymen and Scotsmen, though 
they pronounce it with considerable differences. 
And the works of ancient poets and philosophers, 
not to mention those of medieval writers, still serve 
well as storehouses of their thoughts, notwithstand- 
ing our very imperfect knowledge of the sounds by 
which they uttered them. It may even be questioned 
how far they would serve this purpose better if they 
conveyed a fuller knowledge of those sounds. The 
reflection discloses what appears to be a weakness 
in the schemes of some reformers of the alphabet. 
They sometimes seem to think that if they are 
thoroughly convinced that two sounds can be dis- 
tinguished, that is a sufficient reason for denoting 
them by different characters. But the true question 
is not how many sounds can be distinguished in a 
language, but (subject to some qualifications to be 
hereafter noticed) how many must be distinguished 
to avoid confusion, and it is upon these lines that 
the best attempts at reform have proceeded. Ellis 
and Pitman, as we have seen^ used an alphabet of 
40 characters. Two of these however are for the 
sounds of J and CH, admittedly compound, so that 
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as far as sounds go their alphabet comprised 38 
elements. Benjamin Franklin, writing in 1768, 
achieved the remarkable feat of reducing the 
elements to 26. This was done by rejecting C J Q 
W X and Y from the old alphabet and introducing 
a new a new U and new letters for TH (two) SH 
and NG, French J being denoted by the new letter 
for SH preceded by Z. It is probable that by so doing 
he reduced to a nominal identity sounds not really 
the same, yet it is difficult on reading the scheme 
in his letter written in the reformed alphabet, to 
say that it would not work reasonably well. It errs 
however on the side of parsimony in the provision 
of signs, and it is doubtful on this account how far 
it would achieve the main object of reform, greater 
facility of acquisition. Some of his signs denoting 
two sounds, the sound to be given them in any 
particular case depends on the words in which they 
occur ; which gives little trouble to those who know 
the words already, but for the learner is the very 
cause of half the tears. Moreover it must be borne 
in mind that the shorter the alphabet the longer are 
the words. It is partly by the length of the Phono- 
typic alphabet of 40 signs that the 18 per cent, re- 
duction of the length of words is brought about. 

The conclusion then is that while we require a 
system of notation far more accurately phonetic 
than our present alphabet and spelling, it should 
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be in the language of the phoneticians a * broad ' 
notation. We do not require, in the words of Dr. 
Sweet, 'a narrow, that is a minutely accurate 
notation covering the whole field of sounds.' For 
ordinary purposes this is not wanted, however useful 
or necessary it may be, ' in comparing the sounds of 
a variety of languages, or of dialects of a language, 
and still more in dealing with sounds in general.' 



V. MENTAL PROCESS OF READING.— aosely 
connected with the purpose of literary notation is 
another subject to which we may now pass, the 
manner in which that purpose is effected. How do the 
visible symbols of our phonetic notation call up the 
ideas attached to them ? Probably the great majority 
of readers questioned on the subject would at once 
reply that the words and their collocation once 
recognized, the corresponding ideas immediately 
arise without any intervention of sound or the idea 
of sound ; there is a direct mental connection 
between the two. And although they would not 
perhaps assent with equal readiness to the conse- 
quences which appear to follow on the statement, 
it seems little open to doubt that they are right. 
When a child having learnt to read first begins of 
its own accord to sit in a comer with a book, no 
doubt it has frequent, periiaps even continual, 
recourse to the imagined sounds of words in order 
to arrive at their meaning ; but with practice comes 
increasing facility, until the intervention of the ear 
and of the auditory mechanism of the brain is wholly 
eliminated. Its mind gradually becomes stored 
with thousands of mental images of printed words 
corresponding with the ordinary vocabulary of the 
books it reads, each of which images is directly 
connected with the idea of the thing symbolized, 
so that finally the act of reading is reduced to the 
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comparison of each word perceived with its remem* 
bered mental image. By this comparison the word 
is recognized, and once recognized it automatically 
arouses the idea connected with it as quickly and 
effectually as do the sounds of speech ; perhaps 
even more quickly and effectually. And not until 
this stage is reached has the child become a practised 
reader. It seems natural that this should be so ; 
that practice should enable us to establish a direct 
communication between the visual symbol and the 
denoted idea instead of taking the roundabout way 
of first visuaUy recognizing either the word or the 
series of signs of which it is composed — ^for this mus$ 
be done in any case — ^then identifying it with a 
remembered sequence of sounds, and finally the idea 
of those sounds with the idea of the denoted thing. 
That the normal memory should thus undertake 
the registration of so large a number of visual 
symbols is less surprising when we consider its 
great powers of recognizing the faces figures and 
characteristic attitudes and movements of men. 
To effect this there must be a mechanical mental 
recording and grouping of a great number of very 
small distinctions, carried on for the most part 
without wilful or conscious effort. In public men 
schoolmasters doorkeepers and others whose duties 
require them to recognize, perhaps after a single 
inspection, great numbers of individuals of whom a 
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large proportion may be yearly changed, though 
this power is perhaps abnormally developed, there 
is no reason to think it congenitally exceptional. 
And as it is with faces so is it with words. The 
mental power that registers and retains such small 
differences in the faces of men, has no difficulty in 
registering the much more marked distinctions 
between the visible symbols called words. And 
all that is needed to establish' a direct connection 
between the mental image of the word and the idea 
of the thing, is a frequently repeated association of 
the two. If further arguments are needed in 
support of this opinion, one may be found in the 
facility with which we can call up a mental picture 
of any word we please, entirely as it seems without 
reference to its sound unless we please to summon 
up that also ; and another in the comparative 
difficulty with which any quite unfamiliar word, 
occurring in print, is spelt out, tending to show that 
there is in reading no process however rapid of 
spelling out the sounds of words with which we are 
familiar. On the other side it may be urged that 
some people move their lips in reading and even 
whisper the words ; but though this may assist 
them in raising, and as it were reinforce the symbol- 
ized ideas, it would not appear that their practice 
is inconsistent with the common opinion that these 
may quite well be, and usually are, effectively 
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raised without consciousness of sound real or 
imagined. 

A congruous fact is the dulness of average readers 
in the appreciation of spoken sounds. It has 
often been remarked that many are unaware that 
the digraph TH stands for two sounds^ and that 
sematic S is often phonetic Z. If our notation were 
phonetic in use as well as in structure, this could 
hardly be. To learn the alphabet is to master 
the rudiments of phonetics, and if the sense of hear- 
ing took any part in reading, our knowledge of these 
would be kept constantly furbished and could not 
rust as it does. 

But now if this is the true view, what does it 
amount to ? Apparently to this, that our system 
of notation, acquired though it is by phonetic means, 
is to the practised reader a system of ideographs 
strictly comparable with the ideographs of Chinese, 
of which each is directly connected with a mental 
idea. Though in fact constructed of phonetic units, 
each printed word has the same effect on our minds 
as if it were in origin an ideograph ; that is, a picture 
of an object degraded by conventionality out of all 
recognizable likeness to that object. True of course 
that we can always fall back upon the sounds in 
cases of doubt or difficulty, or in the case of a new 
word, though even then, if that word be composed 
of the strange sounds of an unknown language, ^ we 
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may very well acquire a sufficient knowledge of the 
object or idea it denotes^ with little or no knowledge 
of the sounds, and what we acquire in the fresh 
collocation of letters may thus be not so much a new 
word as a new ideograph. But passing this by, it 
remains true that in practical use a printed word 
is to a practised reader a conventional symbol for 
an idea which it caUs up without reference to sound ; 
and an ideograph is neither less nor more. Spelling 
Reformers often express themselves as if it were due 
to our present bad spelling that we have to memorize 
as many thousand symbols for ideas as our vocabulary 
may hold of ill-spelt words, but memory plays us 
strange tricks, not always in the way of forgetting, 
and it would seem that however perfect the spelling 
of our language might be, we should still imper- 
ceptibly and without effort acquire by memory this 
long series of ideographs, and do now so acquire a 
mental image of every word whether regularly or 
irregularly spelt. A direct connection is established 
between visible symbok and denoted ideas, varying 
in number according to the power of memory and 
the amount and variety of the reading done, and 
practised readers have in effect each a long vocabu- 
lary of ideographs amounting to many thousands. 

* So much less then the need of any alteration of 
our present system, and so much greater the difficulty, 
since so many of the ideographs registered in our 
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minds will have to be changed by a reform of spelling.' 
Certainly. Good causes need not be advocated on bad 
grounds, and if only those who are already practised 
readers had to be considered, it would be much more 
doubtful whether the change would be worth making, 
though even for them the important economies 
of time eyesight and mental energy elsewhere de- 
scribed must not be overlooked. But far from 
considering them alone, it would be nearer the truth 
to say that they need not be considered at all. For 
if and when a reform is undertaken, how will it come 
about ? In the first place as to what will not happen ; 
there wiU not be a grand holocaust of all old books, 
nor will any one be forbidden to read them, nor in 
spite of the autocratic ways of modem legislators 
and the incessant increase of Government control, 
will there be penalties attached to the production 
or sale of new books and papers in old-style print 
and spelling. On the contrary this will continue 
precisely as long as there is a suj£cient demand. 
What will happen is that the children for a few 
generations will have to learn the old style as well 
as the new, to save their elders and betters the 
trouble of learning the new as well as the old. And 
this will continue until sufficient numbers of the 
existing books have been transliterated, after which 
the acquisition of the old style will be rather a 
matter for scholars, though indeed the scholarship 
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required will not be great. No one therefore of the 
generation which makes the change, who lacks 
curiosity to look into the new style, will ever be 
obliged to do so, with the exception only of those 
engaged in the profession of teaching. In reforming 
the alphabet and spelling we are therefore entitled 
and indeed bound to consider almost exclusively 
the interests of the coming generations, and if 
changes can be shown to be beneficial, we should 
not hesitate to make them for fear of upsetting the 
readers of the old style, who will be out of harm's 
way reading old-style books. But as a check to all 
reform will be the desirability of preserving the 
greatest possible continuity consistent with necessary 
change, in order that the acquisition of the old style 
may be easy to those who in future may desire to 
make it, and to the schoolmasters teachers and 
pupils of the time of transition. As to the children, 
as it is for their benefit that the change will be made, 
so it is fitting that what trouble it may involve 
should fall on them. But we have already seen 
that for this they will have full compensation. If 
the experiments before described can be relied on, 
the shortest way of learning the old alphabet and 
spelling is to learn a rational alphabet with regular 
spelling first, and then to tack on to it the anoma- 
lies of the old system, so that even during the period 
of transition the children will benefit. A simplified 
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and amplified alphabet with rational spellmg may 
be expected to come in as a means of education, 
and stay as the means of communicating thought. 
Lastly the teachers who must acquire the new style 
wiU be amply rewarded by the mcreased faciUty 
of their task of teaching. And indeed it is probably 
from them that the impetus and moral force neces- 
sary to bring about a change must proceed. The 
children cannot initiate a change and the parents will 
not. It is the teachers alone who can appreciate the 
useless drudgery and waste of time at present entaUed 
on teacher and scholar alike^ and who must work for 
a reform by which they will be the first to benefit. 
And indeed I believe as a fact it is from among their 
numbers that the ranks of the Spelling Reformers 
are mainly recruited. 

Looking at the matter therefore from this point 
of view, I believe that while a reform will not 
essentially alter the process by which facility in 
reading is acquired — ^the mental registration of a 
long series of ideographs — ^it will be of the utmost 
importance in reducing the drudgery of the first 
steps and so advancing the period at which that 
process can begin. The mastery of a complete 
alphabet logically applied would involve the forced 
memorizing by act of will of nothing but the sounds 
attached to some 40 signs, while the irregular 
uses of the present defective alphabet demand the 
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forced acquisition of many ideographs as a condition 
of i^^ progre.. ThL ta ILuy . world of 
difference between these two methods of memory 
in the amount of mental effort required ; between 
the imperceptible growth of a connection between 
an idea and a word often seen, and the forced 
committal to memory of marks to stand for ideas 
or sounds. To this may be added that in cases of 
extraordinary weakness of visual memory, and in 
the case of those whose lives give them little oppor- 
tunity of reading, if the alphabet and spelling were 
set right, nothing but the phonetic values of the 
signs need ever be acquired. Such people under 
present conditions are probably never really able 
to read at all, and quickly forget what little they 
may learn at school, but would with a reformed 
alphabet logically used be quite efficient readers 
though doubtless slow. 

These considerations give further support to the 
opinion that as compared with a system of ideo- 
graphs, the advantage of a phonetic system lies 
entirely in facility of acquisition, and to the very 
considerable extent to which our notation has become 
unphonetiCi that advantage is wholly lost. 



VI. PRINCIPLES OF NOTATION.— The pur- 
pose of reform being to Becure a * broad ' not a minute 
notation of speech, how should it be attained ? It is 
a question not only of Phonetics, the science of speech 
sounds, but also of what maybe called Sematics, hav- 
ing to do with the theory and construction of visible 
signs. As however this word is not commonly used 
in the sense here given to it, a short digression may 
be desirable to justify the innovation. Both language 
and writing with its off-shoot printing are means 
for the communication of ideas by means of symbols, 
in the first case audible, in the latter visible ; to which 
we may add such devices as the Braille type for the 
blind in which tangible symbols are used for the 
same purpose. One might have supposed that 
there would be a word covering the whole of this, 
science and art of symbolization, as there must 
certainly be laws applying equally to every means 
by which its purpose is attained. Hitherto these 
means have been mainly natural growths, but 
invention takes an increasing share in their pro- 
duction and improvement. No such word however 
exists. ' Sematology ' and ' Semantics,' which ought 
by derivation to mean the science of signs, and which 
might therefore serve, have been used in another 
and less appropriate sense to denote the study of 
the history of words according to their meanings. 
That which should mean the sign is applied to the 
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thing signified, which seems an unhappy choice. 
But putting aside the question of a word to cover 
the study of all kinds of symbols^ it may fairly be 
claimed that the use of ' Sematics ' for the study of 
the visible symbols of writing and print, as opposed 
to Phonetics for that of the audible symbols of 
speech, has much more to recommend it. 

To resume, that the Phonetics of our present 
notation are deficient is undeniable, but it would 
appear to be a common assumption that the Sematics 
are all right or unalterable or perhaps negligible. 
That this may be regarded as highly questionable 
I have already given reason to think. Type could 
easily be much improved, and so also, though less 
easily, could the alphabet. It is perhaps of doubtful 
utility to propound individual schemes of reform. 
The devising of new and improved alphabets and 
type is a fascinating pursuit, but it is fatally easy, 
and fatally open to destructive criticism. When a 
reformation of the alphabet is undertaken, there 
will be no lack of suggestions for new letters or of 
designs for their shapes. Everybody who has 
thought much on the subject and many a one who 
has not will be ready with his scheme. Yet it may 
be useful to consider the principles on which any 
such reform ought to proceed, and the possibilities 
of applying them by way of modification of the 
present system ; and to do so practically involves 
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launching a scheme of one's own. The principles 
should not be in much doubt and are often assumed 
without statement. Yet it would seem that the 
right way to go to work is to state them as methodi- 
cally as possible in a tentative way as matter for 
criticism and correction, so that their final establish- 
ment may eliminate the personal factor. It is easy 
for any one to produce an alphabet such as to him 
seems best, and there has been much written on 
these lines, but if the principles were first settled, 
then all new proposals could be judged by the extent 
of their conformity therewith. They have been well 
stated by Dr. Latham in his treatise on The English 
Langvage 1841, but I think not altogether rightly. 
In the order of their importance I place them as 
follows : 

(1) That every sign should have one sound only : 

(2) That every sound of the language should have 

asign: 

(3) And only one : 

(4) That all signs should be clearly legible and 

distinct enough to avoid confusion : 

(5) That they should be as simple as possible, 

both individually and collectively as an 
alphabet : 

(6) That they should ensure brevity in the printed 

text: 

(7) That similar sounds should have similar signs. 
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Let us consider these in order. The first may be 
regarded as the basis of all proposals for reform. 
That C should in one word be equal to K and in 
another to S is endurable only as long as it is not 
considered. But it is necessary to consider what 
is meant by ^ one sound.' Like other products of 
organic nature, spoken sounds, especially vowels, run 
into many species and these into infinite variety, 
and the varieties of each species cannot and need 
not for practical purposes be separately denoted. 
On the other hand the vowels of English have so 
much developed that the five or six vowel-signs of 
the present alphabet are not nearly enough to denote 
all the species, and may rather be said to stand 
for five genera of vowel sounds, each divisible into 
two species or more requiring separate notation. 
^ One sound ' means then one species of sound, of 
which several may now be denoted by a single 
letter, but regardless of its many varieties due to 
dialect idiosyncrasy and other causes affecting 
pronunciation. 

Secondly every elementary sound of the language 
must have a sign. What then are the elementary 
species of sounds of English ? Our present Sematic 
Alphabet is certainly deficient in not providing signs 
for a considerable number of them, so that some are 
denoted by sequences of letters, digraphs as they are 
called, such as TH SH, though not really compounds, 
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while there are only six vowel-signs, of which Y is but 
an understudy to I, to denote by their various com- 
binations a great variety of vowels. It is therefore 
no guide to the Phonetic Alphabet of spoken sounds. 
The determination of this is not the easy task it 
might be supposed, but in any discussion of the 
subject it must be undertaken. It has indeed been 
in the main accomplished by the labours of phoneti- 
cians, especially Ellis and Dr. Sweet, but the fact 
that the experts are not wholly in accord throws on 
aU would-be reformers the necessity of choosing 
between their opinions on all contentious points. 
This task will be attempted when the other principles 
have been shortly discussed. 

The third principle that there should not be more 
than one sign used for any sound seems obvious 
enough and is assumed or stated by most reformers. 
Not so however by Dr. Robert Bridges, the Poet 
Laureate, who in 1910 in an article on ' The 
Present State of English Pronunciation,' published 
by the English Association in their volume of Essays 
and Stvdies for that year and now republished as 
a book, propounded an interesting scheme of nota- 
tion based on Anglo-Saxon type. For some of the 
alphabetic sounds he proposes as many as four signs 
or combinations of signs which he says might be 
used indifferently. ' No one of the various symbols 
makes a wrong spelling.' But this seems incon- 
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sistent with the reasons for which the retention of 
the various symbols is proposed, namely for their 
^ literary fitness/ and ^ because it is a great advantage 
to have an alphabet which retains historical spellings 
as much as possible.' Clearly out of three or four 
possible spellings only one or in some cases possibly 
two would be historically right, and the others must 
be definitely wrong as they are now. Dr. Bridges 
justly remarks that to allow the same sound to have 
more than one notation is not nearly so bad as to 
have signs which stand for more than one sound, 
because it does not lead to the same confusion. If 
for instance on a reform of spelling the letter A were 
allowed to retain four of its present values — ^those of 
axe aches aims and aU — ^then AT might stand for any 
of the words ai eight art (southern pronunciation 
with silent B) and otight. But if the vowel sound 
of gay might be denoted (as Dr. Bridges proposes) 
either by AY AI EI or EY (those digraphs having 
no other values), the word intended would in each 
case be clear whichever way it were spelt. But 
though one sign only for each sound is a less impor- 
tant rule than one sound only for each sign, still it 
is of great importance, and its abandonment would 
practically necessitate the memorizing of our present 
historical spelling, so sacrificing much of the value 
of a reform. It would moreoverincrease the alphabet 
with numerous and from a utilitarian point of view 
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superfluous additions. Dr. Bridges, it is true, 
admittedly approaches the subject with other than 
utilitarian views, but the uses of things cannot be 
neglected, and intentional aestheticism often fails in 
its purpose of securing beauty, so that the sacrifice 
of convenience is in vain. His alphabet contains no 
less than 58 letters, including ligatures, which enables 
him to approximate his spellings considerably to 
the existing system, but the loss of simplicity is 
too great. The letters themselves are no doubt 
mostly elegant, but perhaps too much so for a work- 
aday world, and the general effect would be much 
like a reversion from the Roman type to the Gothic 
as now used in Germany. The type would be a good 
one for books not intended to be read, but to adopt 
it for everyday purposes would be a step backwards 
rather than an advance. 

Let me add however that while I venture to differ 
from Dr. Bridges decidedly enough as to the changes 
that ought to be made, there is much in his treatment 
of the subject that should command the sympathy 
of all lovers of English. In the absence or weakness 
of utilitarian objections, opposition to reform of 
spelling and alphabet is likely to be based largely on 
8Bsthetic grounds ; yet here we have a well-qualified 
critic, surveying the subject avowedly from that 
point of view, and advocating reform as a means 
of preserving the spoken language from further 
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decay. A debt of gratitude is owing to him for the 
attention drawn to an important but neglected 
subject, and were all to approach it with an 
equally open mind, the days of our present 
* whimsical antiquated orthography ' would soon be 
numbered. 

The fourth principle, that all letters should be 
sufficiently distinct, will not be disputed. No such 
similarity as that between C and G should be 
tolerated. But it may be well to consider shortly 
how much difference is necessary for due distinction. 
There can be no question that to have some letters 
with heads rising above, and some with tails falling 
below the lines within which the rest are confined, 
adds to their distinctness ; and this is the origin of 
the ascending and descending letters of the small 
Roman type. In their reduction to shapes con- 
venient foVwriting during the evolution of ^nman- 
ship the capitals lost many of their original differ- 
J.. «. il tether 6^^ beca,^ ne«^. 
Small h for instance, but for its head, would be barely 
distinguishable fron^ small n, nor small y from u but 
for its taU. And in writing these strongly distin- 
guished letters are still useful if not necessary. But 
this does not apply to the capitals. With the excep- 
tion of C and G, and possibly of B K and R, which 
are not wholly unlike, the capital forms are distinct 
beyond the possibility of confusion^ so that no more 
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distinction is needed ; and these possible exceptions 
can all be readily eliminated. 

As to simplicity, a passage from Herbert Spencer 
is much to the point. ' Regarding language as 
an apparatus of symbols for the convey^^nce of 
thought, we may say that, as in a mechanical 
apparatus, the more simple and the better arranged 
its parts, the greater will be the effect produced. 
In either case, whatever force is absorbed by the 
machine is deducted from the result. A reader or 
listener has at each moment but a limited amount 
of mental power available. To recognize and 
interpret the symbols presented to him, requires 
part of this power; to arrange and combine the 
images suggested requires a further part ; and only 
that part which remains can be used for realizing 
the thought conveyed. Hence the more time and 
attention it takes to receive and understand each 
sentence^ the less time and attention can be given 
to the contained idea ; and the less vividly will that 
idea be conceived. ... A certain effort, though 
commonly an inappreciable one, must be required 
to recognize every vowel and consonant.' Forming 
part of his Essay on Style, these observations were 
written by Spencer to enforce the opinion that 
economy of the reader's attention is the general 
purpose underlying all rules of composition in the 
choice and arrangement of words ; but the alphabet 
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being part of the * apparatus of symbols for the 
conveyance of thought/ they are every whit equally 
applicable to the designs of characters for the 
notation of sounds. Economy of the reader's eye- 
sight and attention, of hisnervous energies in general, 
in these also should be the end in view. Proof of the 
soundness of the doctrine may be found in the read- 
ing of any ill-written letter. The deciphering of 
words at first sight illegible absorbs all the mental 
energies, leaving none for the appreciation of the 
sense, for which a second perusal must be made. 
Such at least is my own experience. Hence arises 
the value of simplicity, to achieve which every 
character should as far as possible be reduced to its 
essential shape. 

Sofar as regards the designs of characters, simplicity 
and brevity come to the same thing. To simplify 
characters and cut away serifs and other super- 
fluities would be to shorten them. But as regards 
the length of the alphabet it is another matter. The 
lengthening and consequent complication of the 
alphabet by such additions as J and X, which stand 
not for elementary sounds but for sequences of them, 
or by the adoption of single letters for diphthongs 
such as 01 and OU, shortens the word symbols in 
which they occur, and so may effect a considerable 
shortening of a long book. Hence in part the 18 per 
cent, reduction in length of books printed in the 
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Phonotype alphabet of 40 letters. It would there- 
fore be a question in Alphabetic reform to what 
extent such characters should be kept and new ones 
adopted. The saving in paper and in the labour 
of printing is not to be despised^ but far more 
important is the economy of eyesight and nervous 
energy on the reader's part. Those who are at all 
acquainted with medieval manuscripts or early 
printed books know the high pitch to which the 
practice of abbreviation was carried by the scribes 
of medieval times. For instance the final M and N 
which are so common in Latin were usually repre- 
sented by a stroke over the preceding vowel. Pre- 
fixes of frequent occurrence were also shortened, 
pre pro and per for instance being indicated by 
modifications of the letter P, and common termina- 
tions such as 'bus and -rum by single symbols, not 
always very consistently used or very well designed, 
but serving their purpose well enough. Occasionally 
also words in frequent use are much shortened, 
misericordia for instance, the common word for 
mercy in books of devotion, being sometimes written 
mia, with a mark of elision over the I — ^a very powerful 
contraction. These practices were inherited by the 
printers from the writers, but the fact that a com- 
positor may produce ten thousand copies by a single 
effort as against the writer's one, rendered them far 
less important as a saving of his time at least from 
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the producer's point of view^ which was mainly 
considered^ and led before long to their complete 
abandonment. Yet brevity has not lost its value 
to the reader^ and it seems quite open to question 
whether the true line of progress may not lie rather 
in increasing the number of abbreviation characters 
than in abolishing those which we already have. 

Subject to the rule that every character must be 
distinct enou^ from all the others to avoid the 
possibility of confusion, resemblances may be per- 
mitted, and from the learner's point of view are 
desirable, between characters denoting allied sounds. 
Thus all vowels belonging to the genus A may be 
well denoted by characters which will be recognized 
as A's, though differing sufiBiciently for clear distinc* 
tion among each other, and it is an advantage and 
not a loss that the letters S and Z and whatever 
other characters may stand for sibilations should 
have a visible likeness to indicate the similarity of 
sound. Some such similarities of characters have 
arisen naturally out of the development of the 
alphabet, and the principle can be purposely further 
applied. 



VII. THE ENGLISH PHONETIC ALPHABET. 
— The principles having been stated and discussed, 
the task has now to be attempted of ascertaining the 
elementary sounds of the English language to which 
they have to be applied. Happily it may be said at 
once that the determination of the true phonetic ele- 
ments can be left to phoneticians, and would-be 
reformers of the alphabet may confine their efforts to 
the det^Minat Jo. a.<«e L^. not aec^y 
true elements, which for practical purposes should 
be denoted by separate characters — the Phonetic 
Alphabet. By its very name it is clear that a diph- 
thong cannot be truly elementary, but it may well 
be, and in English almost certainly is, expedient to 
denote many of these double sounds by a single 
sign — ^to rank them not as elementary but as 
alphabetic. The test of an alphabetic sound lies 
in its use for distinction of words. Thus it may be 
that in Southern English, as many phoneticians 
assert, there are two kinds of B ; but this is no sufiBi- 
cient reason for their separate notation, because 
they are not used to distinguish one word from 
another. On the other hand the vowel of hay is 
different from that of hair, and where the R is not 
pronounced that difference alone serves to distin- 
guish the spoken words. It would be well therefore 
to denote the vowels in the written words by different 
characters, and not to rely as Ellis did in his Phono* 
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type, on the presence of the sematic B to indicate 
the different values of the vowel-signs. To this 
test may be added another to be applied to diph- 
thongs — are the component sounds so closely 
welded as to make them one syllable in poetry ? 
If so it is practically useful to treat the diphthong 
as an alphabetic sound. Thus the two sounds which 
form the vowel of isle are so closely united that it 
takes no longer to pronounce than that of alms, and 
those who have not paid attention to the subject of 
Phonetics will be apt to assert that they are one. 
And indeed they are not accurately described as 
two sounds, but are rather a series of sounds 
covering the whole interval between two extremes, 
just as a singer instead of singing two separate 
notes may ' draw ' down from one to the other. 

One might have supposed that the tale of English 
consonants would be simple enough, but even they 
are not free from debatable points. Chief of these 
is the question whether the sound of WH, now 
nearly extinct in Southern English, but plainly 
heard in Edinburgh in such words as what where 
when, is merely that of W preceded by the aspirate 
H, or is essentially different from it in being voiceless. 
All who have bestowed any attention on the subject 
of Phonetics, or who short of that have taken notice 
of the sounds of speech apart from the meanings 
conveyed, are aware that one of the most important 
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distinctions between consonants, if not the most 
important, is that between voiced and voiceless 
sounds, the former partaking to some extent in the 
nature of vowels. For those to whom this is not 
familiar it should be enough to explain that in the 
voiced consonants the articulate sound proceeding 
from the mouth is accompanied by the vibration of 
the vocal chords coming from the throat ; and that 
this accompaniment alone distinguishes several of 
the consonants from corresponding voiceless sounds, 
as for instance B from P T> from T and Z from S. 
It is asserted by eminent phoneticians that W, a 
voiced sound, stands in the same relation to WH, 
which is voiceless, as Z to S. This view appears to 
have been held by Max Miiller, whose treatment of 
the subject is however unsatisfactory, and is held 
by Dr. Sweet and others ; but not as it appears by 
the authors of the Oxford Dictionary in which the 
sound is represented by HW, nor by Dr. Wright in 
his great Dialect Dictionary. It may be remarked 
that the sound of W, though now treated as conso- 
nantal, originated in the vowel U and still largely 
retains the qualities of its origin. Some reformers 
indeed, Franklin for instance, have thought that on 
this account it did not require separate notation but 
could be represented by U ; and in French this or a 
very similar sound is in fact denoted by vowels, as 
in oui. It seems therefore unlikely that, vowels 
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being aU voice, a sound which is to say the least half 
a vowel should be capable of pronunciation without 
voice. Apart from this a priori consideration it 
seems to me that voice is part of its essential nature, 
so that any attempt to pronounce it without voice 
only results in the production of an F ; and also that 
the sound heard in the north, where WH is still dis- 
tinguished from W, is simply the same sound of W 
preceded by H. In some dialects however the 
sound is replaced by an F. * Initial HW,' says Dr. 
Wright in the Dialect Grammar attached to his 
Dialect Dictioruiry, has become F in North-East 
Scotland in such words as what wheat wheel which 
where.^ And indeed the Highlander who says ^fat ' 
for ^ what ' is familiar to us on the pages of Punch. 
Here then we see what happens when a W w pro- 
nounced without voice — ^the result is an F, But it 
may be said an F is a voiceless V ; are W and V 
when pronounced without voice identical ? Not 
exactly ; the voiceless W is a ' labial ' F pronounced 
with lip against lip, while voiceless V, our ordinary 
F, is pronounced with lip against teeth ; but the 
sounds are hardly distinguishable. It seems clear 
then that WH is not voiceless W. Even hoUeever 
if this point were conceded, it would remain highly 
questionable whether WH should rank as an 
alphabetic sound of Southern English, from which 
as has been noticed it has been practically lost. 
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Incidentally its disappearance may be thought to 
afford further evidence of its true nature. If it is 
an aspirated W, the change is merely a particular 
instance of a general tendency in Southern English 
to drop all aspirates, which by way of exception has 
somehow escaped the stigma of vulgarity usually 
attached to the omission. And in who and some 
other words it is not the aspirate which has been 
dropped but the W. Who and what are a pair of 
which one retains the first and the other the second 
of two sounds which they formerly had in common, 
those of HW commonly spelt WH. On the other 
hand if WH is a different and a simple sound, it is 
less easy to explain the change into an H in who and 
into a W in what. The sound of WH is therefore 
not here regarded as alphabetic, but as being rightly 
denoted by HW. A second point is as to the Scotch 
guttural in hch and other words. As to this it is 
not enough to say that it is not used in the south, 
even if it were completely true. Scotch is not 
another language like the Gaelic, but a northern 
form of English, and by the Scotch the sound is 
certainly used. Apparently however it was bor- 
rowed by them from the Gaelic in this and other 
adopted words, the number of which is not great ; 
andalthough not exactly it is reasonably well denoted 
by the digraph CH. It is therefore unnecessary to 
encumber the alphabet with a separate sign for it, 
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and reformers do not in general propose doing so. 
On the other hand CH ought to be reserved for this 
purpose, for which it is appropriate, and not used 
a& now for TSH, a sound which it does not in the 
least express. These exceptions disposed of, there 
is little difference of opinion about the consonants of 
English. They may be arrived at by deducting from 
the consonants of the present alphabet, 21 in aU 
including Y, the letters C J Q and X, and adding to 
the sounds of those that remain the consonantal 
sounds of thy thigh ash azure and that at the end of 
sing, making a net total of 22. Ellis, as has beenseen, 
used 24 consonantal characters in Phonotype, but 
.hi, .« owtog to his .^t^ning J and d^ . new 
character by modification of 0, for the sound of CH, 
not as signs for simple sounds but as being useful 
abbreviations of DZH and TSH. 

The vowels are far more difficult owing chiefly to 
the question of diphthongs ; are these to be regarded 
as alphabetic sounds or not ? It was stated by 
Professor Skeat that none of our so-called long 
vowels are pure but all are really diphthongs, with 
the solitary exception of that in ed, while Dr. Sweet, 
agreeing in the rule, thinks that the only exception is 
the vowel of err. As regards the long vowels of aches 
isle and ode their meaning is plain enough. None of 
these sounds can be uttered by putting the organs of 
speech into one position and keeping them there. 
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There is a change of position in the course of utter- 
ance and consequently of sound, the first sound 
passing into and fusing with the others. But as to 
the Yowels of alms air eel err orb pool, the opinion 
may be hazarded with deference that if not Galahads 
of purity they are pure enough as things go in a work- 
aday world. The yowel sounds of ail and owl are 
of course admittedly diphthongs, never having so far 
as I am aware been represented by a single letter, 
except in Phonotype and possibly in similar schemes. 
We have however these three diphthongs in Mhes 
isle and ode commonly represented by a single letter, 
while on the other hand the single sound of in 
orb and A in aS is often represented by the letters 
AU as in tavi^ as if it were a diphthong, and many 
other single sounds are also denoted by digraphs. 
Considering then that we have our diphthongs so 
mixed with the vowels, and the closeness with which 
their component sounds are welded by the rapidity 
of ordinary speech, the better plan appears to be 
that of Ellis and Pitman, to avoid analysis and treat 
them all as alphabetic sounds to be denoted by a 
single character. This is all the more desirable 
because in the case of some diphthongs there appears 
to be no complete agreement as to what the com- 
ponent sounds are, and it seems likely that in many 
cases they are not the simple vowels of the language 
but other intermediate sounds. Thus we find that in 
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the alphabet of the International Phonetic Associa- 
tion^ as used by Mr. Daniel Jones in his Phonetic 
Transcripts of English Prose 1907, the three letters 
a 6 and o never stand by themselves, but are used 
only as the first elements of the digraphs ai au 69 
and ou, by which he denotes the vowel sounds of 
isle owl air and ode. In Professor Bippmann's 
modification of the same alphabet in his Sounds of 
Spoken English 1910, no less than six signs are used 
in the same way, only as the first constituents of 
digraphs. Presuming that these analyses of sound 
are right and are useful for the teaching of phonetics, 
their introduction into our books for the practical 
notation of speech sounds seems imnecessary. It 
is better to have a single letter for each sound. 

Before leaving this subject it may be worth re- 
marking that the impurity of the long English 
vowels is probably not without its use. If words 
are to a considerable extent distinguished from one 
another solely by length of a vowel sound, then 
vowel length is an alphabetic quality, and cannot 
be used for other purposes such as emphasis and 
expression. But if on being lengthened they are 
also corrupted into diphthongs, length ceases to be 
significant as to meaning and can be used for other 
purposes. In the same way in the Chinese language, 
according to Professor Giles and other authorities, 
tone is used for the distinction of words, so that it 

Q 
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must be impossible for the Chinese to use it for the 
yaried expression of emotion in the same way that 
it is used in Europe. It may well be doubted 
whether the sense of vowel length as it existed in 
the classical languages has now any real existence 
among speakers of English. The rhythm of our 
poetry is wholly a matter of stress not of length, 
and though it is presumably a fact that oiU takes 
longer to say than at, it is one of which we are little 
sensible, if at all. The Oxford Dictionary distinguishes 
the vowel of ask as short from that of alms as long. 
May it not be said that their length depends on the 
speaker and on the feelings with which he speaks ! 

To return to the question, how many vowels must 
be reckoned in English including diphthongs ? The 
Oxford Dictionary gives no less than 60 shades of 
vowel sounds in Southern English without reckoning 
the foreign vowels occasionally heard in borrowed 
words. But the principle on which the analysis 
proceeded is that * where sounds are identified by 
some English speakers and distinguished by others, 
it has been thought best to mark the distinction, 
which may be disregarded by those to whom it is 
unknown.' It would not be surprising therefore 
if many of these distinctions are extremely fine, and 
some perhaps even illusory; as for instance that 
between the vowels of short and loart, which to my 
ear are identical. Probably no one would suggest 
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the separate notation of sounds so closely similar 
in a practical alphabet, where no distinctions should 
be taken into account except those which distinguish 
words. Compared with this the list of 16 short and 
12 long vowels 37 diphthongs and 16 triphthongs — 
79 vowel sounds in all — given in Dr. Joseph Wright's 
Dialect Dictionary 1906 as covering all the vowels 
of all the dialects of the British Isles, seems modera- 
tion itself. 

Miss Laura Soames in her useful IntrodtLction to 
Phonetics enumerates 24 vowels, 8 long 8 short and 
8 diphthongs. Dr. Sweet in the Encyclopcedia Bri- 
tannica 1910 distinguishes 20, while Ellis, as has been 
seen, was content with 16. Moreover one of these, 
the vowel sound of ttse, which he treated as a diph- 
thong and awarded a distinctive character, is not 
recognized by Dr. Sweet, who would no doubt treat 
it as consonantal Y followed by the vowel of pool, 
so that the differences between him and Ellis are 
really five. These are the doubtful points which we 
have to discuss ; the vowels as to which Dr. Sweet 
agrees with Ellis's views as expressed in Phonotype 
may be taken for granted. 

Three of these doubtful vowel sounds are what 
Dr. Sweet calls the * murmur-diphthongs ' in here 
air and poor. The word here is not well chosen as an 
example, being pronounced in many different ways. 
In such words as /ear poor and we may add^re (the 
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last often used by poets^ who ought to be judges of 
such matters, as a dissyllable), the double or diph- 
thongic sound so named by Dr. Sweet is marked 
enough, and the same is of course true of here if 
pronounced as some do pronounce it, to rhyme with 
fear^ making it almost two syllables — ^let us say a 
syllable and a half. But it is questionable whether 
it is not more commonly pronounced as a single 
syllable %er, with consonantal Y and the stress 
on the E, so as to rhyme with err. In neither case 
however is separate notation required. These three 
vowel sounds otfear poor ajidfire with their numerous 
rhymes can all be clearly enough denoted by a long 
vowel followed by the dull unstressed vowel to be 
hereafter mentioned, which in these words either 
replaces the B when silent or serves to introduce it 
when still pronounced. But it seems to me to be 
otherwise with the sound of air, for the treatment 
of which there are three possible alternatives — (1) to 
use the vowel of aches with an B to follow and indicate 
the difference of sound ; (2) to treat it as a ' murmur- 
diphthong ' and spell it with the dull vowel following 
that of axe or achss, of which I should prefer the 
former ; and (3) to treat it as alphabetic and give it 
a separate sign. The first method was, as already 
mentioned, adopted by Ellis in Phonotype, in which, 
widely though the vowel sounds differ, hair is not 
sematically distinguished from hay except by the 
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R. This method assumes that the sound is never 
used except when followed by R, which may be 
questioned. The words had glad man stand seem 
often, though perhaps wrongly, to be pronounced 
with a lengthening of the vowel which makes it 
nearly if not quite equal to that of air. So pro- 
nounced, these words nearly approach bared glared 
and the non-existent words maim staimd (the R's 
of course all silent). Why these words alone should 
be so sounded, and not others such as sad dad can 
strand^ I can suggest no reason. Assuming however 
that these pronunciations are wrong, the sound does 
not require notation on their account. On the 
other hand it seems desirable to get rid once for all, if 
a reform were to be taken in hand, of the convention 
by which an R following a vowel is understood to 
influence its sound. That convention has of course 
a rational origin. It is a fact of Phonetics that the 
sound of R following vowels has in the course of 
time either worked a complete change in their sounds 
or preserved them from changes which have over- 
taken all the others, and from this arises the fact 
that (taking spellings which are mostly not words) 
we give the vowels in AR ER IR OR UR quite 
different values from those in AB ED IG OT UV. 
But the fact that a convention has a rational origin 
does not make its preservation desirable, and it is 
better that vowel sounds should be consistently 
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denoted by Yowel-signs, and not depend for their 
yalue on the presence or absence of a following 
consonantal sign. The second method, to treat the 
sound as a ' murmur-diphthong ' similar to jear fire 
poor, seems also objectionable. No doubt many 
people may pronounce pair care and like words with 
a double sound approaching those of player gayer, 
but it seems to me to be much more commonly a 
single sound. Some phoneticians apparently think 
the sound double when the B is silent as in air-gun, 
and single when it is pronounced as in airy hair-oil. 
I cannot think the distinction very solid. The three 
Yowels of the phrase /atV wear and tear (omitting that 
of and) seem to me all alike. But at all events this 
distinction opens up a prospect of spelling words 
differently according to their context, and on this 
account must be ruled out from a practical scheme 
as a phonetic refinement, and one indeed which does 
not seem to have been thoroughly tackled even by 
phoneticians. There remains the third alternative 
of treating the vowel of air as an alphabetic sound 
and providing it with a character, which is here 
adopted. Thus pair will be spelt with a single 
vowel as against payer with two, and a prayer will 
be differentiated in the same way from the prayer 
who utters it. 

The remaining differences between Ellis and Dr. 
Sweet are due to the former not recognizing or at 
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least not denoting by a distinct character the vowel 
or vowels heard in err and at the ends of the words 
doer sofa loafer. To take the last of these first, its 
nature is best shown by the epithets which have 
been bestowed on ilr-duU, surd, indeterminate, 
neutral, obscure; — ^it is all these, and it seems to result 
from the slurring through rapidity or laziness of 
pronunciation of any vowel but I, and sometimes 
even of that. More commonly the sound of I, when 
pronounced entirely without stress, still remains an 
I, as in habit ; while the sound of E so treated has 
also in many words become an I, especially in plural 
nouns and singular verbs, as in ages (noun and verb), 
but also in other words such as market, pronounced 
exactly like the two words mark it when spoken 
together. The dull vowel has been treated by some 
as the vowel of up pronounced without stress, and 
by others, I think more properly, as being similarly 
related to that of err. It is always unstressed and 
short. Ellis would presumably have said that the 
second syllables of sailor and whaler ought to be 
pronounced differently, while Dr. Sweet and later 
authorities would say that they are as a fact pro- 
nounced alike, and should therefore be denoted by 
the same character. While it is quite open to doubt 
in how many cases this dull vowel has superseded 
the others in speech and ought to replace them in 
print, it cannot be doubted at all that such a vowel 
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sound exists and is indeed extremely common. Not 
only so, but in many cases it is not merely permissible 
but the only right sound. For instance any attempt 
to pronounce sailor with an has, at least in my 
opinion, a pedantic and disagreeable effect. It ought 
therefore to be represented by a character, which at 
present it is not, with the result that every vowel, 
though rarely I, and many combinations of vowels 
are used for the purpose. Take for instance the 
following words, bursar purser nadir author murmur 
martyr honour treasure, all having the vowel of the 
second syllable pronounced alike andspeltdifferently. 
Miss Soames gives a list of no less than 34 different 
spellings now standing for this same sound. As to 
some of these critics might say that differences ought 
to be made in pronunciation, and this should be 
regarded as in each case an open question fit for 
discussion. But it will not be asserted that there 
are not many cases in which the dull vowel is right, 
and if it were admitted in those cases and properly 
denoted there would be a better chance of getting the 
true vowels pronounced in the other words where 
they ought to be. It is clear then that there is no 
alternative to the investment of a character new or 
old with the exclusive duty of denoting this dull 
unstressed vowel sound. 

Similar reasoning applies to the vowel in err, which 
is also sometimes spoken of as the obscure or neutral 
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vowel, but seems to be as distinct as any other. 
Its peculiarity is rather that it has no particular 
sign and consequently all the vowel-signs are used 
for it, though A requires the help of E, as in earth 
berth mirth worth curd myrtle ; and it ought rather 
to be called the undenoted vowel. Whether or 
not it is identical but for being stressed with the 
unstressed vowel of doery it seems clear that as much 
as any other vowel it needs to be distinguished from 
it, and therefore should be separately denoted. In 
Phonotype it was spelt with a U, the R that follows 
although silent being again relied on to distinguish 
hvi from hurt^ a convention we have already con- 
demned. 

The controversial points being thus decided, the 
other vowels need no discussion, and the conclusion 
is that there are 18 vowels needing separate notation, 
namely those heard in the words alw^ axe air a^ihea 
ell ed doer (the second syllable) err ill isle odd orb ode 
pull pool up oil and owl. This is the gamut of Phono- 
type with the addition of the vowels of air doer and 
err and the omission of that of use, which is here not 
treated as an alphabetic character. This computa- 
tion agrees with a former opinion of Dr. Sweet, 
who in his Primer of Phonetics 1906 gave a list of 
18 vowels, 8 of them diphthongs, including that of 
air but not those of here or poor. He did not however 
express the opinion that these are the vowels which 
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ought to be severally denoted by letters, but in his 
'Broad Bomic' notation of them used 7 single 
letters (one inverted) 1 ligature 2 doubled letters 
(one pair inverted) and 8 digraphs. The excuse for 
so long a discussion of these points must be the 
necessity of justifying departure from the views of 
Ellis without complete arrival at those of Dr. Sweet. 
The vowels in general wiU need yet further discussion 
in connection with the signs to be allotted to them. 
With 22 consonants and 18 vowels the English 
Phonetic Alphabet amounts as here estimated to 
40 sounds in all, by the notation of which all the 
words of Southern English can be symbolized 
accurately enough. 



Vin. THE PRESENT NOTATION.— The prin- 
ciples of sematic notation of speech having been 
discussed and the data having been settled to which 
they are to be applied, the problem is howthe notation 
of the 40 sounds of the English Phonetic Alphabet can 
best be achieved in accordance with the principles. 
But we have no clean slate to work upon. There 
is already a Sematic Alphabet to match however 
imperfectly the Phonetic Alphabet, and it may bo 
taken for granted that when a reform is undertaken 
and a new alphabet introduced, it wiU proceed by 
way of modification of the old. Nor need we com- 
plain of this. A perusal of Isaac Taylor produces a 
strong conviction that the Roman alphabet is far the 
best that has yet appeared. And in his recently 
published book on Phonetic Spelling 1913, Sir Harry 
Johnston, whose encyclopaedic knowledge of the 
languages of the world qualifies him to judge, 
roundly pronounces it * the only rational alphabet 
invented by man.' Its shortcomings are indeed 
great and are not sufficiently realized, but if some- 
what sunplified at the outset, it affords a good basis 
to work on. Its great fault is that there is not 
enough of it ; it errs by defect, and can be cured by 
expansion. In proof of this let us inquire how far 
the alphabet is in accord with the principles of 
notation, first as it is now used, and secondly as 
the Simplified Speling Sosieti propose to use it. 
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And here it must be noted that the values of the 
signs and the question of spelling are so closely 
involved that it is impossible to avoid touching 
again upon the latter, though the subject has been 
dismissed. Much of our misspelling is fairly refer- 
able to the deficiences of the alphabet. 

There is no need to dwell at any length on the 
violation of every principle by the present spelling, 
but a few facts and figures may be given. A for 
instance besides other ^s has seven quite familiar 
sounds in alms axe aches all want vary and sofa, a 
flagrant violation of the first principle that every 
sign should have but one. The other vowel signs 
are no better. It is stated in a pamphlet advocating 
reform that A has eight values E eight I seven 
twelve U nine and Y five. This gives an average 
of over eight to each sign, while even among the 
consonants C is said to have six values and J four. 
As to the second rule it has been noticed already 
that there are only 22 letters available for the nota- 
tion of the 40 alphabetic sounds of the language, 
C J Q and X, which make up the 26, being either 
dupUcates of other letters or abbreviations standing 
for sequences of them. Assuming that each of these 
22 had one sound allotted to it, there would remain 
18 sounds not specially denoted, and which must 
therefore be in some way represented by the use of 
signs belonging to the others. This is indeed an 
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extraordinary deficiency^ and yet in spite of it our 
words are spelt as if there were an immense super- 
fluity of signs. Many sounds are expressed in a 
profusion of diflferent ways. Miss Soames in her 
Introduction to Phonetics gives a methodical list of 
the various spellings of the 47 sounds which she 
considers alphabetic. One case has akeady been 
mentioned, that of the dull vowel of doer, which is 
spelt in 34 different ways. This is the maximum, 
but there are others not much less. The 23 conso- 
nantal sounds given by her are spelt on an average 
in more than 9 ways each, while each of the 24 vowel 
sounds is expressed on an average in over 14 ways. 
As an example here are specimens of the 12 ways 
of spelling the vowel of alms : spa aunt ah kraal 
plaister are hard heart guard clerk bazaar marred. 
Some of the spellings given might be eliminated by 
criticism as forced or unimportant — occurring for 
instance only in one word or only in proper names. 
On the other hand some of the lists appear to be 
incomplete ; and if by careful criticism some of the 
nimibers should be reduced, in any case there would 
be plenty left to demonstrate the marvels of English 
spelling, to which no methodical statement can do 
justice ; its strength is in its eccentricity. 

Those who wish to see the whole subject thoroughly 
threshed out should refer to Ellis's PUa for Phonetic 
Spelling 1848, where excellent tables are given of the 
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namerous ways in which each of the sounds of English, 
according to him 38 in number, is expressed by the 
signs of the alphabet, and the equally numerous 
sounds which are given in different words to each 
sign. Perhaps the best way of realizing the confusion 
is by a comparison with the notation of music, such 
as he quotes from Bradshaw's Scheme for Making 
the English Language the International Language of 
the World, I give it here in a somewhat altered 
form. Suppose that instead of using only the first 7 
letters of the alphabet in music we used the first 22 
for the notes of three successive octaves, not only 
for the names of the notes but for their notation in 
the score — ^a kind of Tonic Sol-fa system — and 
imagine a teacher giving a first lesson to a child. 
* You see these 21 notes I now play are named after 
the first 22 letters of the alphabet in order, ABC and 
so on, and are marked by them in the score, a letter 
for each note. But there are exceptions ; this third 
note is usually marked by C, but we have another 
letter for it, used almost as often, K, which has no 
other note. So the note C has two letters C and K. 
In the same way the Utter C has two notes, the third 
and the eighteenth, which is more often marked by 
S. So you see each of those two notes has two letters, 
one of which is shared by both, and one of the three 
letters has two notes. That is simple. Now we 
can go to A which is rather harder. First look at 
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the hUer. Usually this stands for the first note, 
which I now strike, but not always. Occasionally 
it stands for the fifth note, E, and very often for the 
fourteenth, 0. That you understand is the letter A ; 
now for the note A. This is usually marked by the 
letter A, and never by any other letter alone. But I 
must tell you it is very often marked by two or more 
letters together ; especially by AI and EA, very 
rarely by AH AO and AU, and sometimes by EI 
EIG and EIGH. When you see those four letters 
together, you may know they hardly ever stand 
for any other note than A ; but this is not the case 
with the other combinations, as I shall tell you in 
another lesson. You may think it would be simpler 
to use each letter for one note only, and give each 
note only one letter. So perhaps it would be, in 
some ways. But we like to keep the old notation 
invented by Jubal, which is historical and very 
beautiful and interesting. It was used by the great 
composers, and if we changed it we might forget 
their music and them. Besides, it is good practice 
for you to learn it.' Would anybody ever learn 
musical notation if it were like this ? Yet for 
beginners the alphabet, no less than a musical score, 
is a matter of signs for sounds, and I have given only 
a fair example of the confusions which are rife in our 
notation of the music of speech. 

In such a state of things it is impossible to imagine 
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a scheme of speUin^ref orm so ill designed as not to be 
a great improvement. The scheme of the Simplified 
Speling Sosieti is not ill designed, but is the work 
of able scholars and the result of much reflection. 
Let us shortly examine this. The consonants give 
no trouble, most of course being adopted with their 
ordinary values. K Q and X being rejected, C is 
used only with the sound of K, never with that of 
S. TH is used in both thy and thigh^ a violation of 
rule but perhaps one of no great importance, owing 
to the comparative rarity of the sounds. Y is used 
as a consonant only, otherwise giving way to I. ZH 
is adopted for the sound of French J, and J is 
retained with its ordinary English value, as also 
is the digraph CH. The vowels are of course 
more difficult. The scheme apparently recognizes 15 
alphabetic vowel sounds, those of Phonotype with 
the exception of the diphthong in uae^ and as no 
new letters are proposed, 10 of these are necessarily 
represented by doubling or pairing the five existing 
vowel-signs. Thus alms ed pvM and pool are spelt 
with double A E and U respectively. Singly the 
five signs stand for the short vowels in axe ell ill odd 
and up ; but the present spelling by which R follow- 
ing A or U gives it a long sound is preserved, as in 
arms or and curb. The remaining vowel sounds are 
denoted by AI AU IE OE 01 and OU, as in aics aul 
id oed oil and oul for aches all isle ode oil and owl 
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respectively. As in Phonotype the vowel of err is 
denoted by U, and those of a<ihe>8 and air are treated 
as equal, or rather it should be said that here again 
in both cases the convention is accepted by which R 
is understood to modify a preceding vowel without 
sounding itself. These are the main features of a 
scheme which is probably as good as any that could 
be devised without new letters. It is thoroughly 
practical, attempting no phonetic refinements, and 
though here and there a word taken by itself may at 
first be puzzling, the context removes any obscurity, 
and the published specimens of transcription, John 
Oilpin for instance and Mr. WeUs's story of The Star, 
are read with ease and with little delay. If the 
scheme is open to criticism, objection must be taken 
rather on behalf of those who have yet to learn their 
letters than of practised readers of the present style. 
There being no particular letter for the duU vowel 
of doer before alluded to, it is commonly denoted 
by an E as in that and many such words, but also 
frequently enough by other vowels according to the 
old spellings, which must therefore to that extent 
be memorized. Thus in The Star within a few lines 
of print are found sumon clangor milion, which are 
not really pronounced with O's, and oeshan mathema- 
tiahan, in which three sematic A's stand for the duU 
vowel, and possibly the E in the latter word as well. 
* Those who prefer a spelling more in accordance 

H 
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with their natural speech,' says the Sosieti's book 
on Simplified Speling, * should be at liberty to use 
it.' Perhaps, but what about the younger genera- 
tions on whose behalf the reform is chiefly urged ? 
Liberty is the last thing that will be granted them in 
compulsory schools, and indeed they could hardly 
have it in any school whatever. To which as I think 
should be added, that in this matter what the vast 
majority of people want is not liberty but a rule. 
Another weak point is the notation of the short 
vowel of pull by a double 0, while that of pool is 
denoted by a double U. Doubling a vowel sign is 
at best a clumsy expedient even for indicating length 
in the sound, but to do so for the notation of a short 
vowel is doubly questionable. The vowel in pool 
may not be exactly a prolongation of that in ptUl^ 
but it is not far from it, and the two sounds are 
so closely allied that I believe in some parts of the 
country they are not distinguished. It would there- 
fore be more consistent to use the same sign for them, 
doubled or otherwise modified for the longer sound, 
and that sign would naturally be U. This however 
would conflict with the other value of U, for which 
the Sosieti at first reserved it, the vowel in up ; for 
which course there is as much to be said or perhaps 
more, although that sound is phonetically not a IT 
at all but an A. The dilemma brings into strong 
relief the difficulty of adequately denoting the 15, 
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or as I should say 18, vowel sounds of English, 7 of 
them short, with only five letters. The fact is that 
without the addition of a new vowel-sign it cannot 
be done, and for my part I believe that while many 
are desirable, two at least are imperatively needed ; 
one for the vowel of err and dotty and another to take 
the place of U either in 'pool and puU or in up. There 
must be at least as many vowel-characters as there 
are short vowel sounds. After much beating of 
brains the Sosieti has recently decided to spell the 
vowel of pooly when preceded by Y, with a single U. 
This is on account of the clumsiness of such spellings 
as dyutUi acyuvi for dvty acute, which would other- 
wise be necessary, and against which it is natural 
to rebel ; but it results for instance in spelling youih 
with the same sign as young (yuth and yung), which 
surely is not good. And indeed the Sosieti is con- 
strained to admit that ' this was one of the very few 
cases in which the present spelling did not afford 
convenient means of designating the sounds.' An 
increased alphabet would disperse all such troubles 
like dew in August, for of course it would provide 
different signs for the different vowels of pool and 
youth, up and young. 

Seeing then the great anomalies of the present 
system of spelling, and the insuperable difficulties of 
constructing any really satisfactory system with the 
materials offered by the present letters, the question 
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forces itself on us, can those materials really not be 
increased ? Were Ellis and Pitman after all wrong 
in principle when they boldly attempted to add to 
the existing number of signs, and were they neces- 
sarily right when after a bitter experience of failure, 
partly as it seems the result of Pitman's mistakes, 
they declared in later years that it could not be done ? 
Wm it always be forbidden to lay profane hands on 
the sacred and inviolable alphabet i Dispassionately 
considered in the light of reason, it would be an 
absurdity that with 40 sounds to denote and only 
22 characters to denote them we should be debarred 
by mere inertia or by some imaginary sanctity of 
the alphabet from resorting to an infinity of possible 
characters for the notation of the remaining 18. 
Isaac Taylor attributes the preservation of the 
Gothic type in Gtermany to the 'power of that 
most conservative of institutions, a printing office.' 
Bather we should attribute the persistence in error 
both here and in Germany to the inertia and con- 
servatism of the public. But it is possible to assert 
with confidence that things will not always remain 
as they are. It is but a question of time ; ultimately 
the alphabet will be revised and supplemented. 
' There is a widespread desire to see what can be 
done with the old alphabet,' said Sir Isaac Pitman 
in 1880. For my part I see only a widespread 
indifference to the whole subject, but if he was 
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right, then clearly the obvious thing to do with it 
is to expand it into fitness to meet our existing 
needs. ' I know from long and costly experience,' 
said Ellis about the same time, ' the trouble and 
expense of new types : in inventing, in cutting, in 
casting, in using, in arranging printers'^ cases to hold 
them, in paying for the extra time and difficulty 
in setting them. . . • New types I now know to be 
Utopian.' All this comes oddly from the man who 
had actually overcome all these typographic diffi- 
culties, -however great, and had even to some extent 
overcome the public indifference by convincing 
schoolmasters of the superiority of his scheme. 
The market was supplied with his wares and a 
demand existed; it had but to grow to ensure a 
great success. It is the first step that costs, and 
that step was taken. Moreover the reasoning is 
obviously fallacious. Because it was a great expense 
to EUis and Pitman to cut new letters for their 
admirable Phonotype, therefore if the people of the 
United Kingdom with the Colonies and the United 
States desire, as they one day will, to improve their 
system of literary notation, they are debarred from 
doing so by the prohibitive cost of type ! The truth 
is that if a firm of type-founders and a printing firm 
with a good staff of compositors were to put their 
heads together, the experiment of privately printing 
a few books might be tried without serious risk. 
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while if a public reform were undertaken the cost 
would be so distributed as to be imperceptible. 
New types are being cut every day for purposes of 
much less importance. 

'The introduction of cast metal types/ says Isaac 
Taylor, ' by arresting the ceaseless process of alpha- 
betic evolution, has proved to be the most important 
event in the history of the alphabet.' The evolution 
here spoken of is that of the ancient stone-cutters' 
letters into script characters easy to write and not 
too hard to read, and the result was necessarily 
a compromise between these conflicting ends. Are 
we to suppose that the Italian alphabet and script, 
after slowly developing through many centuries 
in the hands of writers, suddenly crystallized upon 
this arrest caused by the invention of printing, 
into an instrument perfectly adapted to uses for 
which it had never been designed ? It would be 
strange if an imperfect script suddenly became a 
perfect type, and I venture to think the arrest of 
development of types following immediately upon 
their birth was premature, and that some day there 
will be a renewal of growth. Whether the omens 
are now favourable to a change is another question. 
We live in times of reaction from the enlightened 
liberalism of the Victorian era, when for a short 
period in the middle of the nineteenth century reason 
for the first time in history assumed a large if not a 
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dominant part in politics. A reform which though 
urged by able and prominent men could not make 
headway in the seventies of that century, has, it is 
to be feared, little chance of success nowadays, when 
all political parties vie in forging the fetters of the 
coming slavery spoken of by Spencer the prophet. 
But this will not last for ever. Some time reaction 
must cease, the pendulum will swing, the tide will 
flow again, and an agitation which made so much 
progress in 1876 as to cause the Daily Telegraph to 
exclaim, ' It is probable that we are on the eve of a 
radical reform in our old system of orthography,' 
will once more gather head. There will then be a 
reform of spelling, and with it may possibly go a 
reform of type and alphabet. There is moreover 
another way in which reform may come. In the 
work already quoted Isaac Taylor credits the 
Semitic race with the glory of havmg invented the 
alphabet (notwithstanding his belief that they 
derived it from Egypt), and the Aryan race with 
its perfection. But candidly considered with re- 
ference to our own language, an alphabet which, 
starting with 40 signs, wastes 18 of them by duplica- 
tion and in other ways and is reduced to the notation 
of 40 sounds by ambiguous uses and makeshift 
combinations of the remaining 22, cannot rightly 
be called perfect. The Aryan race may yet achieve 
the task of perfection, but it seems also quite possible 
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that they may leave it to others. In another passage 
of the same work Isaac Taylor makes the interesting 
observation that the great advances in the art of 
writing have always occurred on the transference 
of the alphabet from race to race. ^ In the creation 
^of the Japanese and Annamese syllabaries out of 
;the Chinese ideograms we have instances of a very 
general law which governs the development of graphic 
systems. During a period of 4000 years the Chinese, 
left to themselves, were unable to advance beyond 
ideographic writing. But this important step was, 
as we have seen, readily accomplished when the 
Chinese writing had to be adapted to a language of 
another type. . . . The transmission of the Aztec 
Hieroglyphics to the Mayas of Yucatan, of the 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics to the Semites, and the 
thrice-repeated transmission of the Semitic alphabet 
to Aryan nations — ^to the Greeks to the Persians 
and to the Indians — ^are instances in point. Each of 
these transmissions was accompanied by important 
developments in the art of writing. But the action 
of this general law is perhaps best exhibited in the 
case of the repeated transmission of the Cuneiform 
writing.' We may possibly witness the occurrence 
of another instance of this general law. The 
Japanese and Chinese will probably before long 
adopt the European alphabet, and in doing so 
they may well supplement its shortcomings and 
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bring it to such relative perfection as humanity can 
attain. 

But however this may be, the reader has already 
been warned that this essay is speculative and con- 
cerned mainly with the theory of the matter and 
with the possible reforms of our present notation^ 
with little regard to the likelihood of their adoption. 



IX. PROPOSED REFORMS.— Assuming then 
that liberty of altering and increasing the alphabet 
which the Simplified Speling Sosieti deny themselves, 
it is clear that the greatest possible simplification of 
the existing letters ought to precede any addition 
of new ones, and this adds importance to the sugges- 
tion made in the first Section that the small letters 
should be abandoned in favour of serif-less capitals. 
It is essential to make this preliminary clearance of 
the ground, and it is easy because the type already 
exists. But comparatively simple as this type is, 
it could well be yet further simplified by adopting 
in particular instances the shape of the small letters 
instead of that of the large. Small b and r are 
simpler than big B and R because there is less of 
them, and they would presumably be easily enough 
recognized although occurring among capitals. 
What a trifling economy, it may be said. But 
consider how many B's and R's have to be seen and 
in some way mentally registered by one man only 
who every day reads a newspaper from end to end, 
or even only half-way through, and the gain will not 
seem so slight. Still less if for one man be substituted 
a million. Again, the shapes of M and W in ordinary 
serif -less type are cumbrous and bad. For the middle 
strokes of M extending from top to bottom of the 
space there should be substituted the graceful 
catenary curve of a chain suspended at both ends, 
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or a circular curve would do ; and similarly with 
the middle strokes of W. Or perhaps it would be 
better to use four curved lines for each of these 
letters, which might be done without the least 
sacrifice of their essential shapes, and with the 
additional advantage of reducing their excessive 
width. As to 0, most reformers, Ellis and Pitman 
and the Simplified Spelmg Sosieti among them, 
reject K Q and X and make C consistently hard in 
sound. K is no doubt rightly rejected as cumber- 
some in shape, but C is if anything more objectionable 
both on account of its association with the sound of 
S wherever it precedes I or E and on account of its 
too great likeness to G. Why not then simplify K 
by cutting away the stem and using what remains, 
the strut and the arm, to form what might be called 
either half a K or an angular C ? This is certainly 
a simple shape and could not be confounded with 
any other letter. It may be fancy that the angular 
shape better suggests the hard sound of K than does 
the present round C, but in such matters fancies have 
their weight. This improvement might be adopted 
with any other reforms or without. Certainly it 
would work well with a reform of spelling such 
as that of the Simplified Speling Sosieti. Without 
such a reform the angular letter could be advanta- 
geously adopted to do nominally double but really 
single duty for K and hard C. To practised readers 
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it would be an angular C in ca^ and a reduced K in 
king, and in ice and child it would not be used. To 
children it would be ealled kee. Such words as 
back would be spelt with a double angular C, but 
as we are accustomed to double consonants that 
would not matter. Round C, retaining the sound 
of S, might be advantageously modified by the 
addition of a retracted tail into some likeness to an 
S without losing its essential shape, as in Plate i. 
Thus the way would be opened for its abandonment 
in favour of S by a gradual modification of design. 
It might grow less like a C and more like an S until 
it became one. The present form of S might with 
advantage be replaced by this ess-like C, but that 
such words as scene science would then begin with 
a double letter, and that would be thought odd. 
Yet what reason can be given why they should not 
begin with a double letter if they may now begin 
with two letters having one sound ? To Spelling 
Reformers this unmeaning doubling of consonantal 
signs, for the sounds are not doubled, appears of 
course as little less than an absurdity, or at the best 
as a strange expedient for indicating shortness in 
a preceding vowel, and one which ought to be forth- 
with abandoned. In his excellent essay on The 
Simplification of English Spelling 1877 Dr. George 
Harley, P.R.S., using the Post-OfiBice Statistics of 
1875, computed that through the duplication of 
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consonants alone in so many of our words 20,000 
million unnecessary consonantal signs were sent 
annually in correspondence alone through the British 
Post-Office, while those occurring in printed books 
and newspapers were simply incalculable. And 
whatever the figures were then they are now many 
times greater. Such calculations may provoke a 
smile, but the waste is none the less real. 

In the absence of round C, G could be simplified by 
the removal of the plate on the lower pomt which gives 
ittheoutUneofasewing-machineandwhichat present 
alone distinguishes it from C, but this reform would 
perhaps be better deferred until round is forgotten. 

As to new letters, and first new consonants, the 
five sounds which need notation are, as has been said, 
those in thy thigh and ashy the French J in azure^ and 
that denoted by the NG in sing. Many reformers 
concur in the a priori reasonable view that the forms 
of the letters for these sounds should be designed 
by modification of D T S Z and N. What then are 
the simplest possible modifications of those char- 
acters ? Probably their reversed or, as Ellis de- 
scribes it, their reflected shapes, that is as they are 
seen in a mirror. T alone is not amenable to this 
treatment, but could be made so by shifting the 
position of the stem. Possibly better than this 
is to adopt Ellis's character for TH, a T with only 
the left-hand half of the top-bar, with which there 
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need go no change of the letter T ; but the f onner 
suggestion is the one I prefer and is adopted in the 
plate annexed. It might perhaps be thought that 
confusion would arise between the two characters 
S Z and their respective reflected shapes representing 
the four sibilations of ass as ash azure. I do not 
think so, for reasons which wiU be given ; but if it 
be so, an alternative method of dealing with the four 
characters D T S Z would be to give each the cross- 
bar of the discarded H across the middle. This 
would make the modified D something like a Greek 
theta, which is certainly no objection. These four 
characters might go with the reflected N for the 
sound of NG. For my part however I think that 
simplicity of design being always the goal of ambition, 
the additional stroke should be avoided if possible, 
and that to use for the new letters the reflected forms 
of the old, making the necessary modification of T, 
would be the best solution of the problem. J Q and 
X being put aside for the present as standing for 
compound sounds, the addition of these five new 
letters and the substitution of one letter for hard C 
and K and another for soft C and S (for I am now 
assuming a reform of spelling which would obviate 
the need of an ess-like C in addition to S) would 
make the alphabet complete as to the 22 alphabetic 
consonants of Southern English. 
As to the vowels the difSiculty of devising any satis- 
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factory notation for 18 sounds with 5, or including Y 
6, characters has already been noticed. The fact is 
that these poor drudges are scandalously overworked, 
and an addition to the staS is urgently needed. 
How should it be made? The answer to this 
question demands a further discussion of the vowels, 
especially with regard to their English uses. The 
American Professor Whitney in his book on The Life 
and Orowth of Language 1878 arranges the vowels in 
a double gamut descending from A at the top through 
O to U on one side, and through E to I on the other. 
Whatever else may be the merits of this arrangement, 
it seems helpful in agreeing with a leading fact of 
English Phonetics that the whole gamut has, so to 
speak, dropped one tone on both sides, the letter A 
having largely undertaken the duties of both E and 
O, E those of I and O those of U. While contriving 
to retain its proper duty in such words as alms A 
has also succeeded in annexing in a^hes one of the 
proper duties of E, and in all and want two of those 
of . In eel and many of its rhymes E has encroached 
on the sphere of I, and in pool and move O does the 
work of U. U thus partly ousted from its position 
at the bottom of the scale, has obtained compensation 
by coming in again at the top and assuming inup b» 
sound which rightly belongs to A, and is in fact not 
far from the French A in avoir, while follows close 
on its heels, annexing the same sound in hve and 
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similar words. Although this last is a short sound, 
the short sounds as a rule appear to have been more 
stable than the long, and in pat pet pit pot pyi the 
five vowels have each retained one of its proper 
duties. From this arises the strange though 
familiar way in which our long and short vowels 
are coupled, which is none the less a fact by reason 
of being quite unphonetic. It may be instanced 
by the f oUowing pairs of words of kindred meanmg 
to which hund^eL of similar examples might be 
added, aane-aanity (long E with short A) feel-felt 
(long I with short E) rite-ritual (AI diphthong with 
short I) fool-folly (long U with short O), but in this 
case we have also and more commonly tone-toniCy 
which may fairly be called long and short ; 
and finally crucial-crux (long U with short A). The 
words in parentheses refer of course to the sounds, 
not to the letters, and show how oddly they are 
coupled. Nevertheless, however unphonetically, it 
would seem that by the genius of the language they 
are so eflEectively united as to give pause to any 
proposal for divorce. In any thoroughly phonetic 
reform sane must be spelt with a long E, fed with a 
long I, rite with a diphthong, probably AI, /ooi with 
a long U and crvx with a short A, which would 
effectually divorce every couple, at least as far as 
spellmg goes. The words are akeady divorced in 
sound, but being allied in sense, might it not be weU 
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that they should still be connected in appearance by 
the use of similar signs ? Nothing ever was wholly 
bad, and in this, as also in the differential spelling of 
some homonyms, such as rile wright right and turite, 
we may see advantage even in our present system 
of spelling. But the importance of this may easily 
be exaggerated ; in many other couples of words 
allied in sense such as buy botight, think thought there 
is no greater similarity as far as the vowels are 
concerned to the eye than to the ear ; yet it would 
be difficult to point to any resulting evil. 

This brings us to one of the most important points 
to be settled in a reform. In any attempt to har- 
monize all the confusion of the vowels there are 
evidently two ways of going to work ; either to 
restore to each sign its original duties and adopt 
what are called the Continental or Italian values 
of the signs, or to bow to the fact of change in 
our language, be it degradation or advance, and act 
accordingly by permitting the long vowel-signs to 
retain their present values, and introducing a new 
vowel at the top of the scale. On the one side it 
may be urged that although it is our own language 
we are dealing with, the alphabet is the common 
property of Europe or rather of Western Civilization, 
and the five vowel-signs denote at least certain 
genera of sounds though not definite species, and 
above all that the true relations of the vowel sounds 

I 
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are questions of fact dealt with by the science of 
Phonetics. On the other side, the extent of this 
European concert as to the values of the vowel-signs 
is open to much doubt. ' Any attempt/ said Dr. 
Ellis, ' to reconcile the present various uses of the 
Roman letters by the nations of Europe is of course 
visionary and impracticable.' * If we compare any two 
languages/ say the International Phonetic Associa* 
tion in their Principles 1912, * the number of sounds 
which are absolutely identical in each is extremely 
small.' This is no doubt the reason why some 
writers prefer to speak of the * Italian ' values of the 
vowel-signs and avoid the question-begging * Conti- 
nental.' Professor Sayce speaks of * our erroneous 
pronunciation of the vowel-symbols ' as a good 
reason for reform of spelling, but the words imply 
too much. There is no real connection between 
any vowel-sign and its sound, and no pronunciation 
of a vowel-sign can be erroneous, because the sound 
attached to each is purely a matter of convention. 
With us these conventions have changed, with the 
Italians they have apparently remained more stable, 
but it is only a question of convenience whether we 
should adopt the Italian values or retain our own. 

The former are admittedly the more phonetic. 
That one letter should stand for the vowels of bit 
and bite is certainly unphonetic, and it would be 
more phonetic that one should serve for those of 
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bit and beat, but it might be less convenient. And 
if the letter for bite were not actually the same as 
that of bit but a modified letter such as hereafter 
suggested, the phonetic objection would be much 
reduced. The changes which the vowels have 
undergone with us are natural as well as national, 
and their causes are deeply rooted. The different 
spelling of allied words hitherto spelt alike would 
produce inconvenience even to those brought up 
in the new style. Moreover the advantage of 
approximating our alphabet as far as possible to 
those of other nations may be exaggerated. It is 
their different languages that keep nations apart, 
and a common alphabet would not unite them. If 
our own house were put in order and the vowel-signs 
consistently although insularly used, a great step 
in advance would have been taken, and in learning 
foreign languages the adjustment of insular and 
continental values would not present great difficulty. 
Our vocal coinage once fixed would be readily 
convertible into French or German currency. The 
difficulty is that at present no single coin has a 
constant value. All this indeed is no answer to the 
phonetic objection that similar sounds ought to 
have similar signs, but it is some excuse for the 
purely insular scheme of vowel-signs adopted here, 
proceeding like the scheme of the Simplified Speling 
Sosieti on the degradation of the long vowels as a 
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fact to be accepted in their notation as far as is 
compatible with their consistent use. The double 
degeneration of A into E and cannot of course 
be adopted. And besides good excuses we have an 
admirable example to follow, that of Ellis, who in 
Phonotype adopted an insular scheme, though the 
use of the word insular is not of course exact in 
connection with a language which has spread over 
continental lands. Personally, I may add, I should 
prefer the Italian gamut of vowels on account of its 
closer conformity with logic, but the English values 
are here adopted as reducing the extent of the change. 
In a subsequent paragraph it will be noted how 
readily the scheme here advanced could be adapted 
to the Italian values if these were preferred. 

Long A having then by insular custom the vowel 
sound of aches, that of alms has to be otherwise 
provided for. If a new letter were introduced for this 
sound it would be natural to base it on a modifica- 
tion of A, if possible such as to simplify rather than 
to complicate it further. This is easy, as by remov- 
ing the cross-bar a distinct letter is made, which yet 
retains a strong racial likeness to indicate its origin 
and value. It obviously belongs to the genus A. 
With this long sound there ought to go as the corre- 
sponding short one the vowel of up, or at least it is 
much the nearest that could be found, but out 
excuses have already been made for not pushing 
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logic and phonetics too far, and this sound is accord- 
ingly left to be denoted by a form of U, another 
being reserved for that of pvU. To deal next with 
the much-discussed vowels of err and doery it has 
akeady been remarked that they are not now denoted 
by any particular letter and consequently may be 
represented by any with the exception as to the 
former of A. But this was not always so. In the 
English of Chaucer's day, the unstressed sound was 
common at the ends of words without a following R, 
and was denoted by E, which though now silent in 
many cases still remains, while in Grerman it remains 
and is still sounded. As an instance take the word 
* more ' in the following lines from Troilus and 
Criseyde : 

* But as we may alday ourselven see, 
Through more wode or col the more fyr . . .' 

There is no doubt that the final e here had the 
sound which we now give to that in doer and to the 
a in sofa. The spelling * Criseyde ' for Cressida is 
another instance in point. The best way to denote 
it is then to allot to it one of the forms of E, perhaps 
the round shape whether open or closed as in Roman 
small type, keeping the epsilon form for the sounds 
of ed and eU. With two forms of E and two of U 
there would then be seven signs to denote the short 
sounds in axe eU ill odd pvU and up and in the second 
syllable of doer. 
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Of the long vowels that in alms has already been 
dealt with, and pairs with the short vowel of up. 
Those which are heard in aches ed isle ode pool and 
err pair with the remaining six short sounds, and 
must naturally be dealt with by modification of the 
six characters used in denoting them. 

How then to modify the short vowel-signs for the 
notation of the long vowels ? The mark of length 
in a vowel-sign, rather oddly the same mark placed 
over its head which in other places means minus, is 
familiar, and its use in ordinary print for this purpose 
has often been advocated ; as for instance by Mr. 
A. M. Bell in his World-English system of notation. 
But all such marks accents and other diacritics are 
objectionable and should be avoided as faras possible. 
Nothing does so much to spoil the appearance of a 
printed page, and probably there are few things more 
trying to the eyes. The accents which they adopted 
for the notation of stress are the chief if not the only 
serious blemish on Ellis and Pitman's Phonotype, 
and the numerous diacritics adopted by Mr. Bell are 
as I think the ruin of his scheme. Moreover while 
highly objectionable they are wholly unnecessary. 
For every letter marked by a diacritic there must 
be a special type in the printer's case, and it is there- 
fore practically a new letter, and may just as well be 
made so outright. Any length-marks that may be 
used should therefore, instead of being placed over 
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a letter, be incorporated with it, either as a bar on 
its head or as a belt across the middle or possibly at 
the foot. A I and treated in this way, the first 
with a bar on the top and the others with a belt across 
the middle, were in fact adopted in Phonotype, and 
they make quite neat and presentable letters, al- 
though the belted I is to my mind much marred by 
elaborate serifs. But there is a better and simpler 
expedient than this mark to indicate length. As 
the sound is longer, why not make the character 
that represents it longer also — ^longer that is in the 
line of print — ^perhaps wider is the best word to use ? 
To begin with O. As existing in many founts of 
type this letter is nearly circular. If then the cir- 
cular form were reserved for the vowel sound of 
orby a narrower form might well serve for that of odd 
and a wider form for that of ode. The three forms 
would be readily distinguished as may be seen in the 
accompanying Plate n. and as readily recognized as 
O's, and would in some degree suggest the sounds 
allotted to them. Similarly U might have three 
forms for puU pool and up, of which the first two 
would have rounded bases, the first with upright and 
the second with bulging sides, the difference in width 
being such as to make them clearly distinguishable, 
while the third would be pointed at the bottom like 
a y, but to distinguish it from this the two strokes 
might be made convex to the outside, those of V 
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being made on the contrary convex to the inside. 
These two could then hardly be confused even when 
not seen side by side ; but even if they were the 
context would always show which of the two was 
intended. A and E are susceptible of similar treat- 
ment. For the vowel of air a roundheaded and 
wider form than that of axe would be suitable, and 
for that of aches the same letter with an additional 
sign of length in the shape of a second bar on the 
top. Four E's are needed, the epsilon shape for 
ell and the round shape for doer, these being widened 
for eel and err respectively. I alone cannot well be 
treated in this way, and the best means of denoting 
the long I of isk would perhaps be to use a convex 
form of Y, having the appearance of a split I, which 
would easily be distinguished from the consonantal 
form of Y if this were made concave to the outside 
as in Plate n. The remaining vowel sounds are the 
diphthongs in oil and owly spelt by the Simplified 
Speling Sosieti with 01 and OU respectively. The 
first of these might well be denoted by a fusion of the 
characters and I, the latter either placed against 
the side of the or medially dividing it from top 
to bottom, of which I prefer the latter. and U 
combined side by side make such a clumsy shape 
that I prefer to adopt Ellis's letter like an open 8, 
but to' design it so as to look more like a U over an 
than it does in Phonotype print and with greater 
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width. Thus the scale of 18 vowels is complete, 
making with the 22 consonants a Sematic Alphabet 
of 40 characters to correspond with the Phonetic 
Alphabet of 40 sounds. 

This however assumes the abolition of J Q and X 
as representing sounds which are not alphabetic, 
but can be resolved into other sounds which are 
alphabetic. But should these be abolished ? Con- 
sidering the great importance of brevity, not to 
mention the desirability of avoiding all disturbance 
of the present alphabet as far as possible, it seems 
very questionable whether they ought not rather all 
to be retained as abbreviations, Q of CW, X of CS 
and J for the sound it now stands for, that of ZH 
preceded by D. Q however is hardly worth retaining, 
especially if regard be had to its likeness to an ; 
but J and X might well be kept, and their retention 
would necessitate, or at least make highly desirable, 
the addition of two more abbreviation letters, one for 
TSH, or as we now write it CH in char^ which might 
weU be suppUed by an angular form of J, the sign of 
the corresponding voiced sound ; and one for GZ 
which, standing for the sound of X with the addition 
of voice, should be a round form of X, in fact the X of 
Italics. Another useful abbreviation would be a 
letter to represent the common sequence of vowel 
sounds in uaCy now usually spelt with a IT alone. 
Ellis regarded this as a diphthong and it made one 
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of his alphabet. But without regarding it as 
alphabetic, it might still be useful to have a sign for 
it compounded of I and U, which might easily be 
designed as in the Plate, so as to be in no danger of 
being mistaken for W- The sound being so common 
it goes against the grain to use two letters for it 
when it is at present denoted by one. All these 
letters would be understood as abbreviations, so 
that it would not be wrong to write or print words 
with the component letters in full. They would not 
form parts of the elementary alphabet used for the 
instruction of beginners, but would be iiitroduced 
m schools at a somewhat later stage. This principle 
of abbreviation is doubtless capable of a much wider 
extension than has yet been given it, wUh, great 
advantage to the reader, and a considerable economy 
all lomuL J and X are accidents of alphabetic 
evolution, not intentionally adopted as abbreviations, 
but in future the principle might be purposely 
extended. Some sequences of consonants occur 
much more frequently than others ; among the most 
common being ST PR TR BR and PL. The first 
of these is the commonest of all, and it so happens 
that the shapes of the characters are such as to fuse 
* readily into one letter sufficiently reminiscent of 
both, and which might therefore be advantageously 
adopted as an abbreviation. This character however 
finds no place in the accompanying plate, being 
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inconsistent with other reforms which appear to 
me to be of greater importance. P and r are not 
suitable for combination, but T and r readily fuse 
with the loss of half the bar of T, as also P and L. 
The same applies to the common sequences MB MP 
ND and NT, which when fused are so obviously 
combinations of two alphabetic characters as to 
impose no burden even on the learner. Mr. Streeting 
of Adisham, who in his British Phonetic Alphabet 
published in 1901 proposed to make use of such ab- 
breviations, pointing to their use by stone-cutters in 
ancient epitaphs, is of opinion that far from obstruct- 
ing the act of reading they facilitate it. And it seems 
reasonable to think that other things equal the fewer 
marks we have to see the better for our eyes. Evi- 
dently all that is needed for abbreviations of this 
kind is a letter with an upright stem in front f oUowed 
by one with an upright stem behind, and the two can 
be fused into one with a saving of one of the stems. 
It is questionable whether vowels should be joined 
m this way with consonants as proposed by Mr. 
Streeting, yet the single character he wouM use for 
the J^ooks well and its meaning is unmistakable. 
Th^jpresent * ligatures ' fi fl ff ffi Und ffl can only be 
regar^ed^s admirable examples of the way noi to do 
it. Nothing is gained in them by the joining of the 
letters into one type except the elimination of the dot 
over the i, and even this gain is counterbalanced by 
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the introduction of the ligature properly so called, the 
connectingtransversestroke^ so that nothing is saved. 
The shortening of ordinary print to be achieved by 
genuine abbreviations would be very considerable, 
and if brevity has the importance I attribute to it, 
the gain would be no small matter. It is not of 
course the saving in paper and ink or even in the 
work of the compositor, so much as the saving of 
time and eyesight to the reader or myriads of readers 
that is the end in view. The question in introducing 
such abbreviations would always be how far the 
advantage gained in brevity may outweigh the dis- 
advantage of additional complexity in alphabet and 
type. I do not know whether it should be reckoned 
as an advantage of these devices or not that they 
would be considerably in favour of the compositor 
as against the type-setting machine. 

There remains to be mentioned another possible 
reform of the alphabet more radical than any of the 
foregomg because it involves a change in the shapes 
of S and Z. This is to use the present angular Z for 
the sound of S, and for the notation of its present 
sound to design it facingasat present, but with curves 
instead of straight lines. This exchange effected 
it would be easy to make the alphabet considerably 
more systematic than at present. The voiceless 
consonants are now denoted by the signs C F H K 
P S T, the digraphs CH SH and TH and the com- 
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pound X. C has already been dealt with, and if P 
and S were also reduced to straight lines, the char- 
acters for the voiceless sounds would all be composed 
of straight lines only, and the other letters of the 
alphabet (I alone excepted) could be easily designed 
each with at least one curve in its composition, if 
not wholly curvilinear. If the objection to an 
angular P and S could be overcome there would 
be no harm in this for the educated reader, and it 
would certainly be useful m learning the alphabet 
that a common difference among the characters 
should correspond to a common difference among 
the denoted soimds. Whether such an advantage 
in learning outweighs the trouble of the change can 
only be doubted imtil the reflection occurs that to 
compare the present generation who have learnt to 
read with those of the future who have to learn is to 
weigh unity against infinity, or at least against a 
number indefinitely larger ; an argument which may 
no doubt be said to prove too much, but which yet 
has its weight if not pushed too far. But whether S 
were made rectilinear or not it would still be ad- 
vantageous to make Z curvilinear, using in fact a re- 
flected S. The experiment has been tried in America 
byspeIlingreformers,and the reflected S or curvilinear 
Z, occurring at the ends of so many plural nouns and 
singular verbs, looks much less unfamiliar than the 
Z which some readers find so repellent in other 
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schemes of reformed spelling, and which is perhaps 
one of the chief reasons for the supposed ugliness of 
the Phonotypio print. If this curvilinear Z were 
introduced it might well be used, even without a 
general reform of spelling, not only for Z, but also for 
S where it has the sound of Z ; and thus, as also by 
the use of an angular C for hard C and K, a valuable 
orthographic improvement could be quietly intro- 
duced by a typographic back door. This and other 
previously mentioned reforms of type which are 
capable of adoption without any general reform of 
spelling are shown in the accompanying Plate i. 

To return however to the proposal as to notation 
of the four sibilations in ass as ash azure, it might 
reasonably be supposed that the change in fimction 
of Z and S would lead to confusion, but consideration 
throws doubt on this, for what is the case with our 
present print ? To take a specimen, a single page of 
one of the Monthly Reviews may consist of about 38 
lines of print containing 425 words, and in these there 
may occur on an average perhaps about 135 esses — 
sematic esses I mean, not including the numerous 
sibilations expressed by C G J T and in other ways. 
Of these perhaps about four may be followed by an H, 
so that their value is placed beyond doubt, and these 
may be set aside. Of the remainder about one will 
stand for the soimd of ZH as in measure, and less 
than one to a page for the sound of SH as in pension. 
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Of the remaining 130 about 50 stand for zeds, and 
80 are true phonetic as well as sematic esses. Any 
single S may therefore stand for any one of the four 
sibilations and has a very good chance of standing 
for the sound of zed. Yet with the choice of the four 
sounds before him the practised reader never has a 
moment's doubt in assigning the right one in every 
case, and is indeed quite unconscious that he is doing 
so. It would appear then that even if the four signs 
S Z and their reflections were used at hazard for 
any of the four sibilations wherever occurring, no 
practised reader would be much the worse. Much 
less would he be disturbed by their being used 
systematically one for each sound, which in the 
end could not fail to be an advantage even to him, 
and would be a boon to the learner from the begin- 
ning. As against all this it may be urged that we 
recogmze words simply by the looks of them, which 
at once summon up the right idea without any 
intervention of sound or the idea of sound. For 
practised readers we have already concluded that 
this is mainly if not wholly true, but if it is so, spelling 
reform being inevitable, these familiar faces of words 
are destined one day to be rudely distorted, and in 
their new aspects their unfamiliarity would be but 
little increased by some slight changes in the sounds 
denoted by the characters. Otherwise put it amounts 
to thi9. About 40 per cent* of the sematic esses 
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occurring in ordinary print are phonetic zeds, and 
on a spelling reform they would be replaced by zeds. 
If then instead of these 40 per cent, the other 60 
per cent, were replaced by an angular character, the 
difference would not be one of first-rate importance. 
It would not disturb the average reader much more 
to see ccU8 spelt with an angular letter and cIo$p« with a 
roimd one, or seas beginning with angles and ending 
with curves, than vice-versa. Finally I have here ad- 
mitted too much. We have to remember what it is 
so easy to forget, that the incurious reader practised 
in the old style wiU in reality be out of harm's way 
reading books in old-style print, so that we need not 
too much consider whether the change in the design 
of S and Z would disturb him or not. It seems clear 
that it would not be a serious obstacle to the acquisi- 
tion of the old style by those brought up on the new. 
I may now refer the reader to the accompanying 
Plate n. in which is shown a diagram of a reformed 
alphabet embodying the suggested changes, but con- 
taining only five abbreviation letters, including J and 
X. The others, supposing their use to be desirable, 
can be readily imagined. There have however 
been added an abbreviation for the consisting of the 
reflected D with the three teeth of E and a simpler 
sign for and than that now in use (&), consisting of 
nothing but a slightly modified plus. And indeed 
it is not easy to suggest a reason why even an unmodi- 
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fied plus should not be used. The reason why the 
present abbreviation is so little used is perhaps that 
it is made of capital size, and looks out of place 
among small letters. It is also too complicated. 
For the expression of so simple an idea we do not 
need a hieroglyph of a washing cat. The mathe- 
matical plus is, as shown by Isaac Taylor, only the 
final evolution of the same sign, which originated in 
the Latin et. 

If some of these signs look unfamiliar it would 
nevertheless be a mistake to condemn them all as 
arbitrary innovations. The arbitrary invention of 
new symbols is declared by Isaac Taylor to be the 
one method of alphabetic evolution historically 
unknown. It does not of course follow that it must 
remain unknown in the future. On the contrary, as 
in the case of domesticated animals and plants 
deliberate selection of the best is now supplanting 
their casual preservation, so also in the future may 
the natural growths of the alphabet be with art and 
purpose here pruned and reduced, and there trained 
and encouraged. Meantime it may be noticed that 
many of the forms here suggested are of respectable 
antiquity. An S made of angles instead of curves 
and facing backwards instead of forwards was used 
by the Etruscans ; the angular C and P appear in 
Pelasgian inscriptions, and the former was also an 
early Latin form ; all these being antiquities in the 

K 
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time of C89sar which might usefully be now restored. 
The reversed D is merely a small d with shortened 
stem and the vowel-signs for oil and owl are obvious 
combinations of old ones. The angular J is the only 
really new character, and even that is a modification 
of an old letter standing for an allied and similar 
sound. 

The scheme is admittedly, like that of Ellis and 
Pitman, less phonetic than it might be, and excuses 
have already been given for so treating the subject 
with the purpose of causing less disturbance to the 
present system. It may be well however to point 
out how readily it is adaptable to a more logical and 
phonetic treatment. If the long E of epsilon shape 
were used instead of the double-barred A for the 
sound of aches and the long I instead of an E for that 
of eel, and if the sharp U were inverted to form a 
sharp barless A, and so used to denote the vowel of 
up (a purpose for which it has already been adopted 
by the International Phonetic Association), and to 
pair with the wide barless A of alms ; and if finally 
a new character were introduced for the diphthong 
of isle constructed perhaps by a fusion of A and I 
(or the double-barred A might serve), the scheme 
would probably be as phonetic as is possible for 
practical purposes. It may be objected that the 
sound of air ought ratjier to be denoted by an E than 
an A, being nearly, or according to the International 
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Phonetic Association exactly, equivalent to the vowel 
in the French word/er and the Italian cielo. It may 
be so ; probably the sound is on the borderland 
where E marches with A, and it may be claimed by 
either ; but if assigned to E then it seems clear that 
the vowel of axe ought to go with it and be also 
denoted by a kind of E. There seems however no 
sufficient reason for such a change. 

These modifications in the values of the signs 
would involve greater changes in the appearance of 
words than those here advocated and greater diffi- 
culty in the acquisition of the old style by those 
brought up on the new, but perhaps not so great as 
might be supposed. 

The notation of stress can perhaps be neglected as 
it is now in books intended for practised readers, but 
it is certainly desirable in all educational works and 
books for the yoimg that such words as deny misled 
inimical should be marked to show where the stress 
falls. The slopmg accents at present used for the 
purpose, suitable enough for writing from which they 
are so evidently derived, are objectionable in print, 
nor is the upright mark used in some schemes much 
better. The natural way to indicate stress would 
seem to be to give either the vowel of the syllable on 
which it falls, or the whole syllable, additional weight 
— ^to use type of heavier line ; but it may be doubted 
whether a blacker letter or syllable here and there, 
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if the difference were marked enough to be useful, 
would not too much detract from the appearance 
of the page. Experience alone can test this. An 
alternative and probably better way is to use not 
an external mark over the stressed vowel, but an 
internal mark. In O's U's and the A of alms this 
would be upright and detached from the strokes of 
the letter, in A's E's and the sign for owl it would be 
upr^ht and attached to the cross-bar or the middle 
tooth, and in I's and the sign for oil and the abbrevia- 
tion used for YU it would be horizontal across the 
middle — ^always in fact being medially placed. It 
may be said that an internal diacritic mark is no 
better than an external one. That is what I venture 
to doubt, but should it prove so, the use of a heavier 
line for the notation of stress would be preferable. 

The advantage of the proposed alphabet consists 
in this, that without entering into delicate and doubt- 
ful questions of phonetic analysis for the resolution of 
diphthongs into their component elements, it allots a 
simple character free from diacritics and based as to 
design on an existing letter or letters to every sound 
of English, representing to the eye in some degree 
the associations to which the ear is accustomed; 
from all which should result a great saving to reader 
teacher pupil and printer of energy brains temper 
eyes time labour paper and ink. From such short 
transcriptions as I have made, using the seven 
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abbreviations of Plate n. but no others, and without 
omitting silent R — ^a doubtful point of orthography 
— I reckon the saving of letters effected at about 20 
per cent. ; or putting it the other way, that transcrip- 
tion from the proposed alphabet to the old would 
involve increasing the number of letters by 25 per 
cent. 

The whole alphabet is of course a mere tentative 
sketch of what might be, and in so far as it can be 
shown to disaccord with the principles that have 
been laid down I would not advocate its use myself. 
It is to these only that any weight attaches, and not 
to them so far as they can be shown to be mistaken 
or defective. Lastly it is to be noticed that the 
suggested reforms are to a great extent independent 
of each other. If some are rejected as unjustifiable 
sacrifices of time-honoured growths, others might 
yet be accepted as salutary loppings of rotten limbs, 
and others again as useful divergent variations of 
the ancient stocks. 



X. BOUSTROPEDON.— An important question 
regarding systems of notation, and one which can 
be considered quite independently of all others, is 
the method of arranging print on a page, and it seems 
quite open to question whether the Boustrofedon 
or plough-fashion arrangement is not theoretically 
better than the system now in use. By this method 
the first line having been read from left to right, the 
second and every alternate line is read from right to 
left, so that on reaching the end of each line the eyes 
immediately drop to the beginning of the next placed 
directly below it, instead of having to swing back the 
whole length of the line in search of that beginning. 
Not only does this swing involve some chance of 
missing the right line and beginning on the wrong 
one, especially if the lines be long, but at the best 
there is a necessary loss of the time and energy 
consumed in it. Having lately had occasion to 
count the number of words on a page in several 
books, I have been much struck with the sensible 
advantage gained in speed by taking the words in 
Boustrofedon order, and cannot doubt that the same 
advantage would be obtained in reading as m count- 
ing. In fact to read as we do now is very much as 
if the ploughman were to do as he does not — ^plough 
eastwards only instead of east and west, leading 
back an idle team with a sliding plough for every 
fr^sh f wrpw tp the west end pf the last— fm ett4 
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which in his case could never be missed ; or as if 
a weaver should throw his shuttle only from the left, 
breaking off the weft every time at the right hand 
end and starting afresh. No doubt the reader's loss 
of energy over each swing is trifling compared with 
the supposed loss of the weaver, much more so com- 
pared with that of the ploughman ; but so also is the 
work of reading a line when compared with that 
of ploughing a furrow, so that the ratios of loss to 
effective work may well be roughly equal. Let us 
see what this loss may mean to the industrious idler 
who every day reads a paper through. The Times 
of Wednesday 16th July 1913, not an exceptional 
number, consisted of 26 pages including the Financial 
and Engineering Supplements. Each page contains 
six columns 22 inches long, the total length of the 
columns being therefore 286 feet. The length of 
each fuU line is 2f inches, but the number of these 
contained in a column varies of course with the size 
of type, the leading articles containing 96 lines to the 
foot, the Parliamentary Debates 123, and some of the 
matter even more. Some of the lines are not full, 
there being considerable blank spaces here and there ; 
but it would probably be well within the mark to 
assume that on an average the columns contain 
more than 100 lines to the foot — a little more that 
is than if they were all filled solidly with leading 
f^rticles. This wpuld mctk^ the total length of line 
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286 X 100 X 2| inches, which is a litUe over 2080 yards, 
or a hundred yards more than a mile and a furlong. 
Though The Times is more liberal than most papers 
in the proportion of reading matter to advertisement, 
much of this length is of course occupied by the latter 
and by tables and rows of figures which even the 
most diligent reader would skip, but deducting more 
than half the distance on this account there would 
still remain 1000 yards as the length of the lines to 
be traversed twice by his eye, once in reading and 
once in returning to begin afresh ; nearly aU which 
Utter ioJT^o^ Taaved by plougM^hion 
print. This however is only a metaphor. In reality 
the eye does not traverse the line at all, but only 
swings from side to side through a small angle. 
Yet it remains true that the backward swing con- 
sumes energy and is done for nothing, and on the 
above assumptions that the lines average 100 to a 
foot and that half of the paper is read, this fruit- 
less backward swing has to be performed ^(286 x 100) 
or 14,300 times in the perusal of the leading daily 
paper. It is evident that the waste of energy is 
considerable, and it takes place equally in every kind 
of book and print that is read. Is it possible that 
to save it plough-fashion printing might be intro- 
duced ? Let us consider its applicability to modem 
print. 
Upon studying the reflection of a book in a glass^ 
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provided that the print is large and the light good, 
so that no question of eyesight may arise, it seems 
likely that so far as concerns the reader the difficulty 
of reading the reversed print of the alternate lines, 
though at first considerable, would not take long to 
overcome, but probably the very idea of such print 
would be enough to make most printers hold up their 
hands in horror. It would mean an aknost complete 
duplication of every fount of type by an additional 
set facing the opposite way, the two to form part of 
every compositor's case, and to be used for alternate 
lines, with greatly increased difficulty of setting type 
and making corrections. Nothing but the considera- 
tion that the compositor's time and trouble do not 
really matter, because owing to the enormous 
multiplication of his work in the press they can 
always be properly paid for. prevents the dismissal 
of the idea as chimerical on this ground alone. All 
this however assumes that the alternate lines would 
have to be printed exactly like print seen in a glass, 
«.d like Janci^t injptio Jo»,ed in «, W 
from which the name Boustrof edon is derived ; that 
is, not only with reversed order of words in the line 
and of letters in the word, but also with a reversed 
or reflected shape for every character. But how far 
is this necessary ? How would it do for instance 
merely to print the words in reversed order, each 
word appearing as i* do^s now ? For my part I c^tt 
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only say I do not know, and that it must depend on 
the manner in which the eye perceives the words ; 
whether by the most sensitive part of the retina 
passing under the images of the letters and being 
impressed by each in succession, or by a collective 
perception of the word as a whole, or by a combina* 
tion of both methods. We have above seen reason 
to think that to practised readers printed words 
become essentially ideographs and are perceived as 
wholes. In that case it would not be a matter of 
much consequence from which end of each ideograph 
the eye should approach it. Apparently it would be 
indifferent to such readers which end of a word was 
actually imaged upon the retina first. The question 
might be worth consideration and trial. But there 
are also the unpractised readers to be considered, 
and words new or unfamiliar to practised readers, 
and it may well be doubted whether our notation, 
essentiaUy ideographic though it may become by 
practice, could usefully be divorced to this extent 
from its phonetic origin and construction. Though 
words in general are perceived by practised readers 
as wholes, the rule is not absolute, and it may be 
conjectured that unfamiliar words, especially if long, 
are sometimes resolved into a succession of signs, 
which by reason of its connection with the succession 
of sounds cannot profitably be reversed, and there- 
{pre tbfi't this wa^ of setting type would not 6^rye# 
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I accordingly refrain from troubling the reader with 
a sample of it. 

But now how about using the same type as at 
present and reversing the order both of the words 
and of their constituent letters in alternate lines ? 
Here the case seems to be quite different. We are 
no doubt accustomed owing to their origin in writing 
to regard letters as having a back and a front and 
to approach them from behind ; at least I always 
regard them as facing to the right, while the eye in 
following the line comes to the left or back of each 
letter first. But there is nothmg soUd in this dis- 
tinction. The letters which are laterally sym- 
metrical have of course no difference between back 
and front, and with regard to the others it seems that 
their individual values are equally evident whether 
they are approached from the right or from the left, 
and it needs only practice to make us equally 
familiar with them when combined into words in 
either order. While printed words have true begin- 
nings and endings because the sequence of letters 
f oUows the sequence of sounds, the beginnings and 
endings of printed letters, if they can be truly said 
to have any, are not connected with the beginnings 
and endings of the sounds they stand for. I and A, 
which can stand alone as words, and I suppose all 
Chinese ideographs, can be read as easily backwards 
§H9 fprwsirrds. Ligatures fi^re ^n exception to this^ 
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but ligatures need not be used ; and of course the 
abbreviation letters which were suggested on a 
previous page, formed by a partial fusion of juxta- 
posed characters, would not be suitable for this kind 
of print. For this style of plough-fashion print no 
new type would be required, and presumably the 
compositor, who now in a sense has to set all type 
backwards, because in the act of printing it is 
reversed, would soon learn to set it forwards in 
every alternate line. AU this is doubtless specu- 
lative, but it seems to me worth trying, and has at 
least the merit that it can readily be put to the test. 
Perhaps it has been tested already, though I have 
never heard of a book or even a page printed plough- 
fashion. By way of experiment the following 
passage has been set up in this manner : 

REMEMBER THEN THAT IF YOU MISTAKE THOSE THINGS 
ELIVRES EDAM HTAH ERUTAN HCIHW EERF ROF 
AND FANCY THAT YOUR OWN WHICH 18 INDEED ANO- 
-NIH YNAM HTIW TEEM OT ERU8 EB LLAH8 UOY :8'REHT 
DRANCE8 AND DISAPPOINTMENTS MUCH TROUBLE AND 
TLUAF QNIDNIF YLLAUNITNOC EB DNA 8NOITCART8ID TAERQ 
BOTH WITH QOD AND MAN. BUT IF YOU TAKE THINGS 
OT EROM ON NOPU GNIKOOL ERA YLLAER YEHT 8A THGIR 
BE YOUR OWN THAN INDEED 18 SO: AND ALL THAT TO BE 
YDOB ON :MIH OT 8GNOLEB YLLAER HCIHW 8'REHTONA 
SHALL EVER BE ABLE TO PUT ANY CONSTRAINT UPON YOU 
LLAH8 UOY :UOY TNIOPPA8ID RO KCEHC LLAH8 YDOB ON 
ACCUSE NO BODY SHALL COMPLAIN OF NOTHING SHALL NE- 
MRAH EVIECER LLAH8 YLGNILLIWNU GNIHT YNA OD REV 
FROM NO BODY SHALL HAVE NO ENEMY: FOR NO MAN 

.PQIDU^EBP YNA yOY OP QT ^LBA 69 WYf 
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No doubt this specimen looks very like a crypto- 
gram ; to our unaccustomed eyes it could not look 
otherwise. Equally of course there is no apparent 
saving of trouble in the shorter passage from line to 
line ; on the contrary it is an annoyance to change 
a method that habit has made easy. The question 
however is not how this arrangement of print appears 
at first sight to practised readers of another style, 
but what its effect would be with readers accustomed 
to it from the beginning or at least for long enough ; 
and even with them the economy of energy in reading 
a single paragraph would of course be inappreciable. 
Nevertheless it is there, and what has to beconsidered 
is the disadvantage to be weighed against it. Bear- 
ing in mind the conclusion formerly reached that 
printed words are ideographs, we must admit that 
the visual images of the words in the lines read back- 
wards are quite different from those of the same 
words when seen in the others, and the number of 
ideographs to be mentally acquired for easy reading 
of plough-fashion print would therefore be doubled. 
Would this drawback outweigh its advantages i It 
is not easy to say, but I am inclined to think that this 
mental registration of visual symbols, spontaneously 
undertaken by the memory only so far as it is useful, 
and not forming any essential condition of the ability 
to read, is so easy and gradual, and the capacity 
of mental storage for the purpose so great, that 
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the doubling of their number would be of little 
consequence. Moreover the ideographic character 
acquired in use by our phoneticaUy constructed 
symbols may not be a fact. Should the doctrine 
here advanced in this respect prove to be wholly 
or partly erroneous^ there is the less disadvantage 
to be weighed against the advantage of plough- 
fashion print. 

Would the adoption of this method make the 
reading of old-style books too difficult for those 
brought up on the new ? Evidently being accus- 
tomed to read both from left to right and from right 
to left, they could with little or no delay learn to 
read our books with lines running only in the one 
direction. 

Incidentally it may be remarked that the difficulty 
of reading plough-fashion print when first seen 
affords further evidence of the ideographic nature of 
printed words. The reading child that has actually 
to spell out whether audibly or in imagination 
the sounds of the letters in order to arrive at the 
sound of the word and so at its sense, must pre- 
sumably be able to take the letters from right to left 
and from left to right with equal ease or difficulty. 
Why then is the former order in comparison with the 
latter so difficult at first sight to practised readers ? 
Precisely because they have no mental images of the 
words in their reversed shapes. As regards the lines 
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tanning from right to left, they lose the advantage 
insensibly gained through years of reading, and are 
reduced to the condition of children who having 
mastered the values of the signs are said to have 
' learnt to read/ This does not of course exclude 
the possible hypothesis that while the act of read- 
ing is the identification of printed words with their 
remembered visual images, there is yet a rapid 
unconscious process of connecting each image with 
the mental idea of a sound and through that with 
the idea of the thing signified. As to that I can 
add nothing to what has been already said. 

I conclude then that if the problem were to devise 
the best system of notation, theBoustrofedonarrange- 
ment of print ought clearly to be adopted, and that 
if it be to make the best practical amendments of 
our present system, there is no evidence of such 
serious drawbacks in that method as would materially 
detract from the benefits it would bring. 

Finally the suggestion is quite independent of 
other reforms or improvements advocated in this 
book. It should not however be condemned 
off-hand. The specimen given is quite insufficient 
to enable the reader to judge the merits of the 
style. A whole book printed plough-fashion would 
not be more than enough to test the difficulty to a 
practised reader of acquiring facility in reading the 
style. Much less would it disprove the benefits here 
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alleged to accrue to those who should be educated 
in it from childhood. The difficulty of this and of 
any such reform is that while designed for future 
benefit it has to be adopted if at all by some for the 
time being present generation, not so much for their 
own as for future use, and if it wears to their eyes, 
accustomed to another style, a strange and difficult 
appearance, it is likely to be condemned as unprac- 
tical without further thought. But such a judgment 
however natural ought of course to be avoided. 
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XI. VARIOUS CONSIDERATIONS.— There re- 
main a tew points to be discussed and some antici- 
pated objections to be met. Nothing has been said 
about writing. This side of the subject has hitherto 
been piuposely avoided in order to raise the question 
how closely print and writing must necessarily be 
bound together. Is it necessary to have a script 
letter for every type used in print ? If it is, then 
the introduction of the diflferently shaped O's U's 
and A's which I suggest is a more difficult matter, 
as it may perhaps be thought that children could 
never learn to write them. How this may be I do 
not know, but I venture to think it is not necessary 
that every type should be matched by a script letter. 
Indeed as regards the suggested abbreviation letters 
it is clear that, while using these in print, we might 
stiU continue in writing to use the two letters 
separately according to the present custom ; just 
as we now write office with six letters and the 
printer sets it up with four types, using the ligature 
ffi. The same applies to a great extent to the- 
characters for the long vowels, which might be 
treated as abbreviations of digraphs used in writ- 
ing to denote an alphabetic sound. The Germans 
modify the signs for the vowels A and U indiffer- 
ently either by dots placed over them or by an E 
following. Similarly in English an E written after 
a vowel might signify its long form, to be expressed 
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in print by the wide character, and other long vowels 
might be denoted by other combinations of the 
present letters. Thus air ed isle ode pool would be 
written aer eel id oed jmd while printed with the 
appropriate wide characters, and alma aches orb 
might be written a^ms aica oarb, and up and pvU 
just as they are at present, with one and the same 
character for the two sounds. This of course would 
be an infringement of the rule against one sign 
having two sounds, but in view of the comparative 
rarity of the vowel sound in pvU and of the smaller 
importance of writing, it may be doubted if it would 
be of any consequence so long as the two were 
properly distinguished in print. A scheme which 
would rid us of a hundred ambiguities in the sounds 
to be attached to alphabetic signs, would not be 
seriously impaired by the retention of one such 
ambiguity in writing only, not in print. The spell- 
ings above mentioned are to a great extent those of 
the Simplified Speling Sosieti, and so far as they are 
inconsistent the two schemes could readily be brought 
into accord. But my piupose at the moment is not 
to advocate any particular scheme of spelling so 
much as to ask whether the evolution of type 
and printing must inevitably be held back by the 
necessity of inventing a script letter for every type 
used. Ellis, it is true, thought this necessary, and 
even went so far as to design a script capital for the 
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letter which stood for NG, a sound which never 
begins a word, while script capitals are never used 
except to begin them. But the opinion is most 
questionable, and it may well be contended on the 
contrary that print ought to a great extent to shake 
off the tradition of script and go ahead on its own. 
In a criticism of a recent Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
published in The Imprint of February 1913 it is 
stated : * If we encourage fine writing, it is not 
because we wish to hang on our walls written texts 
. . . but because fine writing will give us fine lettering 
. . . whether in our printed books ' or elsewhere. 
This is the opposite view, with which I venture to 
join issue. That printing had its origin in writing 
is not denied. Indeed its birth-marks are to my 
thinking much too evident. So also did the pro- 
fessions of medicine and the law originate in the 
priestcraft of early civilization, but they have long 
since thrown off thek aUegiance, assumed their 
independence, and forgotten their origin. Such 
divergence is the normal course of evolution, and 
though I do not of course suggest that writing and 
printing could ever part company so far as the 
Church and the bar, yet in some degree the art of 
printing having come of age should shift for itself, 
becoming more than now independent of writing, 
which is subject in part to different conditions. 
For instance the design of a script letter should be 
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suoh that if possible the whole may be formed with* 
out lifting the pen from the paper, and that on its 
completion the pen may be in a suitable position 
for beginning the next. Mr. Streeting's 'British 
Phonetic Alphabet ' is designed expressly on these 
lines, with the object of reducing or restoring type 
to shapes convenient for writing. With all respect 
it seems to me evident that no such considerations 
need or ought to govern the design of type. In this 
the motions of the punch-cutter's hand may be are 
and ought to be neglected, and the letters may be 
(I will not say ' are ') shaped with a single eye to 
visibility, without regard to any difficulty in their 
formation, to overcome which it may fairly be said 
that unlimited time is available, and speed is no con- 
sideration. Similarly it has been suggested that if 
a reform of our system of notation were undertaken, 
it should be in the nature of an approximation to 
shorthand writing. But it is evident that the shapes 
of the characters used in shorthand are largely if 
not chiefly determined by the facility with which 
they can be traced by the hand — ^their conformity 
with its natural and unrestricted motion. In print 
this consideration can be wholly neglected and the 
letters designed with a single eye to their ready recog- 
nition. To which may be added the fact that short- 
hand writing as now printed takes far more room 
than ordinary print. 
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There is then nothing to fear or object to in a 
considerable divergence between print and writing. 
To abolish ascending and descending letters in writing 
would probably be a mistake. Unless great numbers 
of bad writers were to change their habits and write 
a great deal better than on the average they do, these 
strongly distinguished letters will remain essential 
in deciphering the ordinary scribble ; but in print 
such shapes are not needed for distinction, and as 
unnecessary complications and consumers of space 
they are undesirable. As with the vowels so also 
with the consonants. There would be no need to 
invent new script letters for the five new consonants. 
The consonantal sounds of ihy thigh ash azure and 
sing could continue to be denoted in script as now, 
though it would probably be better to use dh for the 
first, and it would be easy and useful to adopt a 
tailed n for the sound of ngr as was done by Ellis and 
Pitman. In course of time it might well be found 
desirable that writing should conform more closely 
with printing, but to imagine that reforms of printing 
need in any way be prevented or delayed by the 
necessity of altering our script, would I believe be a 
great mistake. 

Nothing has so far been said on the SBsthetio 
aspects of the subject, which yet must not be passed 
over in silence, as all proposals for reform are open 
on both sides, the phonetic and the sematio alike, to 
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sesthetic criticism. On the first of these there is 
really only one thing to be said, that alphabetic 
reform cannot but be an influence for good and may 
be a very powerful one. If the English language is 
growing and improving, it is a pity that its notation 
should lag so far behind the facts of speech, and if, 
as many critics fear, it is in a state of incipient or 
even advanced decay, there can be no hope but in 
a reform of spelling of arresting the process. As 
things are now, words are spelt chiefly if not entirely 
by the eye m disregard of their sounds, which can 
never be safely relied on for guidance. A system in 
which spelling shall depend on sound is certain to 
draw attention to the phonetics of the language, to 
lead to the question whether present tendencies in 
speech are good or bad, and to give those who con- 
demn them an opportunity of resistance to their 
progress. Dr. Robert Bridges in the article already 
mentioned gives powerful utterance to the gloomiest 
views of present linguistic decay, and rightly advo- 
cates spelling reform as the only means of arresting 
it. It is the more to be regretted that in doing so 
he should fall foul of the phoneticians, who are his 
best allies. Their piupose is purely scientific, to 
ascertain what no one clearly knows, what modem 
English is ; and to this end they endeavour to set 
down truly the sounds of it as spoken in their hearing. 
The more this is done the better will be the oppor- 
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tunities for Dr. Bridges and other experts in pro- 
nunciation to set a good example and correct what 
is wrong. At present to spell differently from others 
means nothing but eccentricity or error, but given 
a phonetic system it would imply a protest against 
a pronunciation regarded as bad. 

* On the whole/ says Professor Whitney in his 
Life and Growth of Language 1878 (p. 223), * perhaps 
the best and most trustworthy test of the value of 
a language is what its speakers have made it do. 
Language is but the instrument for the expression 
of thought.' This is the true doctrine, and if there 
are qualifications they are but slight. If the 
expression of thought is not the sole piupose of 
language, it is vastly the most important, and in 
efficiency for this end its chief claim to beauty must 
lie. Though in the mouths of many it may be badly 
pronounced, there is good reason to think that in 
efficiency the English language ranks high, as witness 
the foreign opinions already quoted. More than any 
other it has thrown ofi all useless encumbrances, and 
it embodies the genius of the nation in a strict 
and practical attention to business. Has it lost in 
musical beauty by doing so ? Ulysses and the Lotos- 
Eaiers are evidence of its capabilities in the utter* 
ance of ' dulcet and harmonious breath/ and may 
well put all such fears to flight, at least as regards 
Victorian English. As to this present century I do 
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not know, but if Dr. Bridges is right in his diagnosis 
of decay, I cannot for a moment doubt the right- 
ness of his prescription — ^alphabetic reform — ^though 
I would concoct the mixture differently. 

On the Sematic side the same reasoning applies 
even more strongly. If speech is an instrument for 
the communication of thought, still more so is the 
text of a printed book, and the true test of its beauty 
is to be found in the completeness of its subordination 
to the end and aim of its existence. What after all 
is the substantial book before us, the thing of paper 
ink and binding, compared with the message it con- 
tains ? What is a Bible compared to its contents ? 
This does not mean that the work of book production 
should be scamped or attention paid to cheapness 
alone, though indeed in the diffusion of knowledge 
the importance of cheapness could hardly be over- 
estimated. What it means is that attempts to make 
the book beautiful in itself, to beautify type with 
serifs and such trappings, are apt to end in mere 
tawdriness or preciousness — ^to result in products 
fit for nothing but the boudoir of Lady Gorgius 
Midas, or a locked cabinet in the South Kensington 
Museum. 

As regards the designs of the letters there are two 
points to be mentioned, obvious enough in themselves 
but perhaps not so much considered as they might 
be— these are symmetry and line. In point of sym- 
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metiy the essential shapes of the existing capital 
letters fall into five classes. Symmetry may be : 

(1) Lateral, asinAMTUVWY, which have 

both sides alike ; 

(2) Vertical, as in B C D E K, in which head and 

foot are alike ; 

(3) Alternate, as in N S and Z, the last of which 

is an N on its side ; 

(4) Double, as in H I O X, which combine the 

symmetries of the first two classes ; 
(6) Absent, asinPGJLPQR. 

Is aU this symmetry desirable or not ? In 
common Roman type there seems to be a dis- 
position to get rid of it to some extent by the use 
of thick-and-thin line derived from script and 
inappropriately applied to what are really stone- 
cutters' letters, by making the upper half of B and S 
smaller than the lower half, and in other ways. In 
practice K is never now symmetrical. It is to be 
noticed that the small letters of Greek type are far 
less symmetrical even than the Roman small letters, 
not to mention the capitals, yet it is said by the 
writer in The Times that the Greek is the more legible ; 
but upon what authority I do not know. Symmetry 
would certainly seem to be desirable, especially as it 
largely implies simplicity, and the superiority of the 
Greek type, if a fact, may well be due to the absence 
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of serifs. But it is possible that asymmetry is less 
fatiguing to the sight. The question is worth con- 
sideration and experiment. If symmetry is not 
desirable it is of course easily destroyed without 
sacrifice of the essential shapes of the letters. 

As to line, regarding again only the capitals, 15 
of the letters of the old alphabet are composed of 
straight lines only, 11 having at least one curve. 
My own prejudice is in favour of curves, and these 
are said by the writer in The Times to have been 
experimentally proved better for the eyesight. 
But chapter and verse is not given, and too much 
weight need not be attached to the assertion. It 
would certainly be desirable that the strong distinc- 
tion between straight and curved lines should be in 
some way utilized, as here proposed. If curves are 
better than straight lines, the proportion of 1 1 straight 
line letters to 33 curved instead of 15 straight to 11 
curved — ^a reduction from 57 to 25 per cent. — ^is a 
decided gain in the proposed new alphabet. These 
figures however refer to the capitals. Of the small 
letters of Roman type only 7 out of 26 are formed of 
straight lines, the proportion being very nearly 27 per 
cent., so that as compared with these the gain in the 
new alphabet is much less. 



XII. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION.— It re- 
mains to summarize and recapitulate the contents 
of the foregoing pages. A reform of English Spelling 
may be indefinitely deferred but is ultimately inevit- 
able. There is no good reason why modem English 
should remain as it now is, an unwritten language, 
and there are many and good reasons why it should 
not. Chief of these are the necessity of making the 
reading and writing of it easier to learn if it is to 
compete on equal terms with others, the great saving 
in mental power and memory and consequently in 
the time of every learner that would be effected by 
reform, and the desirability of preserving the lan- 
guage from further phonetic decay and of setting 
up a standard of pronunciation to be adopted where- 
ever it is spoken throughout the world. As the 
difficulties of the change continually increase, the 
sooner it is made the better. These difficulties are 
not so great as is supposed, and compared with the 
benefits to be obtained they are of little consequence. 
It should not be forgotten that the change will be 
gradual. Old people will still be able to read old 
books, and for a time the old and the new styles will 
be concurrent. The saving to be made by a reform 
of spelling may be reckoned as a year of every man's 
intellectual life, and has by some been placed con- 
siderably higher. But while much may be done by 
a reform of speUing without a change of the alphabet. 
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the introduction of such a reform should be regarded 
as an opportunity of making highly desirable addi- 
tions to and changes in it, and of rationally revising 
the whole system of literary notation. And indeed 
even without a general reform of spelling, very useful 
reforms of type and alphabet set forth in the fore- 
going pages might readily be introduced. Insuffi- 
cient even in the days of the Roman Republic, as is 
shown by the fact that several of the sounds of the 
Latin Phonetic Alphabet were denoted by digraphs, 
the Sematic Alphabet which we inherit from the 
Romans is now in spite of some accretions still more 
unequal to its task. The English language can be 
resolved into combinations of about 40 sounds, which 
constitute the Phonetic Alphabet. Some writers 
have reckoned a higher and some a lower number, 
but 40 may be considered as at least a near approxi- 
mation to the truth. The present Sematic Alphabet 
consists of 40 signs and might be supposed equal to 
the task of denoting 40 sounds. But this is far from 
being the case, because out of the 40 signs 14 are 
wasted in providing duplicate signs for some of the 
sounds under the name of capital and small letters, 
and of the remaining 26 four are wasted in other 
ways. The remaining 22 are whoUy inadequate for 
the notation of 40 sounds, or nearly double their 
number, and even so far as they go, it may well be 
said that the Phonetic and Sematic Alphabets, which 
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ought to be closely united, sound with sign, in the 
bonds of the strictest monogamy, are instead loosely 
associated by temporary and ill-regulated attach- 
ments of the most scandalous nature. In addition 
to the evils arising from the paucity of characters, 
their designs as appUed to printing type are in many 
respects objectionable, and in the light of history 
it is impossible to be surprised at the fact. The 
characters remained to some extent plastic in the 
hands of writers for many centuries, during which 
they underwent considerable development and adap- 
tation to their proper purpose, that of characters 
suitable to script, not too difficult to read but above 
all easy to write. On the invention of printing they 
suddenly crystallized into type which has since 
remained in point of design almost unchanged. 
Such a history makes it highly improbable that 
anything approaching perfection has been attained, 
and it needs but little examination to disclose obvious 
defects. The end and aim of revision should be 
the utmost possible simplicity consistent with due 
distinction of every letter. In the improvement of 
machinery an important line of progress is in simplifi- 
cation and the reduction of unnecessary parts. The 
alphabet cannot be called machinery, but like all 
machines it is not an end in itself but an instrument, 
or in Spencer's words an apparatus, for a purpose, 
and would be improved by the removal of all redun- 
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dancy, a prooess to which it has never yet been 
sabmitted. Such ledondancy occurs in the duplica- 
tion of some letters, in the unnecessarily complicated 
shapes of others, and in the superfluous so-called 
ornamentation by which they are almost all defaced. 
Such additions to the alphabet as have heretofore 
been made are the results, like the species of organic 
nature, of a process of divergence from common 
stocks. Thus I has diverged into I and J, and Y 
(according to Taylor) into Y U V and W. Such 
divergence is natural and furnishes a model for 
future additions. Each of the five old vowel>signs, 
regarded as standing for a genus of sounds containing 
two or more species, should give rise to as many 
distinct signs having a general likeness with specific 
differences. Similarly S and Z, though having as 
it appears only an accidental similarity, should be 
differentiated into four characters standing for the 
four sibilations. Rational amendments will thus 
lead naturally towards the notation of similar sounds 
by similar signs, an important feature which can 
in some degree be attained with little disturbance 
of the present system. Practised readers will as a 
rule have no occasion to learn the new style against 
their will, but so far as they do so they will benefit 
chiefly by an economy of eyesight and time ; and 
it is also reasonable to expect a better appreciation 
of and a closer attention to the sounds of speech 
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with a consequent improvement in articulation. 
To those who have not yet learnt to read a concurrent 
reform of type alphabet and spelling, by providing a 
better instrument for the communication of thought, 
the use of which will be far more easily acquired, 
and thereby giving readier access to English litera- 
ture and to that of all times and lands, wiU bring 
advantages which may well prove incalculable. 
We are often and rightly warned that to depart from 
principle is to enter on a sUppery downward career 
the end of which is not foreseen. It is not so often 
noticed, but is none the less true, that from reforms 
which bring about a greater conformity with truth 
and principle it is reasonable to expect not only 
foreseen benefits but a crop of benefits which cannot 
be exactly calculated or foretold. 
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